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OF PROSAIC WRITERS, 


STORY OF VALMORE AND JULIA. 


1 GRIFFITH, } 


— — 

ALMORE was deſcended from an ancient and 

reputable family in Brittany, His father was 

a gallant officer, who had ſerved his king and country =» 
for the ſpate of thirty years, without receiving any 
other reward for his ſervices than a distinguished re- 
putation for bravery, and a captain's commission — 
which at the end of that era he reſtgned, and retired 
to his native country, and-a {mall patrimony which he 
inherited, with a beloved wife and an only child, the 
unfortunate hero of the preſent tale, 


When Valmore was about ten years old, his mo- 


ther died; and from that moment no other objett 
ſeemed to exiſt on earth for Captain Valmore but his 
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fon, To the care of his education he devoted his every 
thought ; and when the youth had reached the age of 
eighteen, the fond father thought his ſon mult be 
happy, becauſe he was perfectly ſatisfied that his prin- 
eiples were noble and his heart good. He procured a 
commi ſſion for him from one of his former friends, in 
ihe ſame regiment in which he had ſerved; equipped 
him properly for the ſervice, and preſented him with 
a hundred louis d'ors, „ which” he ſaid, © he had 
ſaved from the poor, who ſhould, from that time be 
ke!rs to his ſuperlluities.“ 

About a month before young Valmore was ordered 
to join his regiment, in one of his morning walks he 
happened to fee a chariot overturned by the negligence 
of ihe coachman, and heard a female voice give a loud 
ſcream. IIe flew to offer his aſſiſtance, and beheld a 
moſt beautiful girl, about Tixteen, who had fainted 
from the fright and ſhock ſhe had ſuſlained,. He ſoon 
relcaſed her from the carriage, caught her in his arms, 
and bore her to a bank before the ſervants who attend- 
ed her could come up. A few minwes brought her to 
herſelf; and the modeſt confulton ſhe expreſſed at find- 
ing her head leaning on the boſom of a {tranger, com- 
pleted the conqueſt which the beauties of her form and 
features, even in that death-hke ſtate had already be- 
gun. She expreſſed her gratitude in the molt elegant 
terms; and as {he had received no injury, except fright, 
from the accident, ſaid, “ She would accept of his 


arm 
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arm to convey her home, as the diflance to her father's 


- Houſe was not more than a quarter of a mile.” When 


arrived, ſhe preſented him as her deliverer to her mo— 
ther, Madame de Forhele, who upon hearing his name, 


acknowledged an acquaintance with his family, and 


' preſſed him to paſs the day with her and the lovely 


Julia, as Monfieur de Forhele was then ablent; 


From that time Valmore appcared both to himſelf, 
and to every one who ſaw him, a new being; an idea 
of happineſs which he had never before conceived ani- 
mated his whole frame, his eyes ſpackled with unuſual 
luſtre, he ſcarcely touched the ground as he walked, 
and the ſound of his voice ſeemed io vie, for muſical 


ſprightlineſs, with the morning lark. 
He roſe before the ſun next day, 1n order to renew 


his vifit, mounted his horſe, and found himſelf at 
Monſieur Forhele's, long before any of the family were 
ſtirring. He rambled about the adjacent country, im- 
patiently waiting for the riſing of his bright luminary ; 
and had again the happineſs of paſſing the day under 
her benignant auſpices, At this ſecond interview he- 
was introduced to Monſieur Forhele, who received him 
with civil reſerve and diſtant courteſy ; but our hero 
was by no means ſenſible of any peculiar flight from 
his behaviour, as he thought himſelf in every reſpect - 
his equal. | 

The days now flew away on downy wings with Val- 


more, as none of them paſſed without ſeeing and con- 
A 3 verling 
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verſing with his adored Julia, who now ſeemed te 
think with him, that the hand of Providence had guid- 
ed him to the {pot where they firſt met, and that they 
of courfe were deſtined for each other. Full of this 
juvenile idea, What hinders then” ſaid Valmore, as 
he walked with Julia in the gardens of Forhele, © what 
hinders me to avow my paſhon to your father, to im- 


plore his conſent to our union, to our becoming the 


. happieſt pair that the bleſt fun can ſee, even in his 


annual courſe.” 


Before Julia could {tart an objection to this propoſal, 
Monſ. Forhele gave him an opportunity to try its effe&, 
by walking towards them with a countenance full of 
reſentment. Valmore was no phyſiognomiſt, he read 
no face but Julia's. He threw himſelf at Forhele's 
feet; declared the ardour of his love; and added, that 
he hoped his reſpettful tenderneſs had inſpired his fair 
miſtreſs with ſuch a predilection in his favour, as to 


| approve his paſhon, 


With the molt inſulting coldneſs Monſ. Forhele re- 
plied, 5 Your alliance, fir, would, doubtleſs, do me 
infinite honour; but I am both ſurpriſed and forry that 
my daughter ſhond have dilpoled of her affections 
without my conſent, as it is not from her choice but 
mine ſhe mult receive a huſhand, and yeu are by no 
means the perſon I {houid chuſe. I muſt therefore de- 
fire you to retire immediately, and never more repeat 
your viſits here,” 


When 
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When Valmore returned home, the traces of the 
deepeſt deſpair were viſible in his countenance ; his 
father was immediately alarmed, and tenderly enquired 


the cauſe of his affliction. As ſoon as the unhappy 


youth could give utterance to his grief, he exclaimed, 


« O] fir, receive into your boſom the ſighs of a wretch 
who is weary of his exiſtence, and who is no'longer 
worthy to live, for having wanted confidence in the 
beſt of fathers! But I will repair my fault, and avow 
a paſſion which is only rendered criminal by conceal- 
ment.” He then related every thing that had paſlled 
between him and Julia, and with ſtreaming eyes im- 
plored his father to ſolicit Monſ. Forhele's conſent to 
their union. 

The good old gentleman, though foftened by his 
ſon's diſtreſs, ſaw the folly of his purſuit, and com- 


manded him in the moſt peremptory tone to join his 


regiment immediately, “ There“ ſaid he“ my be- 
loved Valmore may have opportuntties to render him- 
ſelf worthy of the amiable Julia. Love makes heroes; 
and if your miſlreſs deſerves your attachment, fear not 
that even a father's power can rob you of her heart 
no force can ſubdue a paſhon founded on eſteem. If 
ſhe can give her affections to another, that ought to 
conſole you _ her loſs, by ſhewing her to be un- 
worthy of you.“ 

Our young ſoldiers ſpirits were fired by this t. 
courſe; he tenderly embraced his father, ſaid he was 


ready 
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ments with which his father's precepts and example 
"bad inſpired him. 


It was impoſſible, however, that he ſhould ſet out 
without taking leave of Julia, He was forbid the 
caſtle of Forhele; but he found means to convey a 


letter to her, filled with the tendereſt profeſſions of 


love and ever-during conſtancy. In her reply, ſhe 


| approved his reſolution ; called heaven to witneſs, that 
her heart ſhould never be beflowed on any other objeR, 


though certain that ſhe never more ſhould fee him, as 


her father's cruelty muſt quickly end her days: and 


begged he would forget her, though her laſt figh, ſhe 


' yowed, ſhould breathe the name of Valmore. 


This tender billet quickly baniſhed all the ſalutary 


advice he had received from his father; his paſſion was 
augmented by the idea of Julia's ſufferings, and to for- 


ſake her in ſuch a ſituation appeared diſhonourable, 


He inſtantly reſolved to reſcue her from her father's 
: tyranny ; and at all events to become her huſband and 
protector through life. He wrote to her to this effect, 
imploring her to throw herſelf into his arms; adding, 


de that he had a rich uncle at Falaiſe, in Normandy, 


who would, he was certain, receive and cheriſh them 


both; that under his protection they would have no— 


thing to fear from her family; that there they ſhould 
3 be 
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ready to depart that moment, and truſted that his fſu- 
ture conduct ſhould never deviate from the noble ſenti- 
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s fu- | 1 be indiſſolubly joined, and that the — of his whole 


enti- 


mple 
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the 
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loved by the worthieſt of men: 


fe ſhould be to render her happy.“ 


The moment he had ſent off this letter, his heart 
was torn to pieces by the idea of the deceitfulneſs of 


p T his conduct towards his father, and of the anguiſh he 
mull feel when he ſhould diſcover his ſon's flight : but 


paſſion triumphed over filial affeftion ; and to avoid 
the painful ſight of a parent whom he loved and ho- 


* noured, though he diſobeyed, he took leave of him, as 


Old Valmore 


intending to join his regiment directly. 


was pleaſed at his ſeeming impatience to become a 
' ſoldier, repeated his parental admonitions, embraced 


and bleſſed him. 


Our young adventurer travelled no farther than to 


the next village, which was about a league from the 


caſtle of Forhele, and there waited the return of his 


> mellenger with Julia's anſwer, which was to determine 
both their fates, 


the following words: 


Judge of his diſtraction when he read 


It is over ! You have removed the veil that con- 
cealed your real ſentiments, and from this moment I 


tear aſunder the ties that attached me to you. The 
Purity of my own mind made me think your's virtuous, 


In that idea I found an excuſe for my weakneſs, and 


gave myſelf up to the delightful thought of being be- 


this was a conſelation 


for all my ſorrows, and 1 ſhould have cheriſhed it to 
muy lateſt hour, But you have baniſhed this illuſion, 
and 


bo 
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and in its room have ſhewn me a wretch, who would 
lead my unſuſpetting fondneſs to ſhame and miſery ; ; 
that would load me with the reproaches of my injured 
parents, and tempt me to diſgrace a reſpectable family, 
'by bringing infamy on myſelf. This, inhuman as you 
are, is the return you make for tenderneſs like mine! 

“ Contemptible as you are, I ſtill pity. you; my 
"tears at this moment will not be reſtrained ; but I will 
dry their ſource, by baniſhing your idea from my 
heart. Adieu, for ever! 

JULIA.“ 

The inſtant ſtroke of lightning could not have had a 

more ſudden, nor, indeed, a much more fatal effe& 


upon Valmore. than the peruſal of theſe lines: 


The damps of death bedewed his face, 
He ſighed, he groaned, he fell! 


The good folks of the cottage where he lodged ran te 


his aſſiſtance, and brought him back to miſery. On 
the inſtant he wrote to his offended fair one, in the fol- 


lowing terms: 


The wretch who has offended Julia does not de- 


ſerve to live! nor will he longer endure a being which 
her contempt has rendered odious to him. But before 
he takes his everlaſting leave of all his heart holds dear, 
,examine his offence, and try if you have not misjudged 


him, and miſtaken the innocent ardour of his paſſion 
for the artful plan of a ſeducer.. 


«1 
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4 et J cannot bear the thought, nor will I attempt to 
"excuſe what you think criminal. 


You have withdrawn 


| your love; my life depended on that only. The mo- 
ment I receive a confirmation of that cruel ſentence, 

| my death ſhall rid you of a being that muſt be hate ful 

to you, and in the grave, at leaſt, I ſhall elude your 


Hate, Adieu, for ever ! 

He had no ſooner diſpatched the letter, than the agi- 
tation of mind he kad ſuffered began to operate upon 
bis body: he was ſeized with a fever, and became de- 
Jirious in a few hours. The tender Julia was almoſt as 
much diſtrafted as her lover when ſhe had read his let- 
ter ; ſhe feared the violence of his reſentment at her 
unjuſt ſuſpicions, might tempt him to deſtroy himſelf, 
and willingly would ſhe have laid down her life to have 
Javed his. 

Her father and mother were at that time on a viſit, 
What hindered her ſeeing him once more, granting 
his pardon, and bidding him farewell for ever? No 
time was to be loſt ; ſhe mounted behind his ſervant, . 
and arrived at the cottage where he lay, as quick as, 
the horſe's ſpeed could carry her. Valmore, as I 
have already ſaid, was ſenſeleſs, but her loved voice 
Joon lured his reaſon back, and the ſoft teare ſhe ſhed , 


upon his cheek diſpelled the fever's rage; ſhe gave 


| Him leave to plead his pardon as ſoon as his health 


would permit, and gave him a key which would open. 
an entrance to her father's garden, where he ſhould. 
f come 
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come at midnight, before he ſet out for the army, and 
receiye her laſt adieu, | . 

Need J ſay that Julia's preſence, as if by magic, 
reſtored the healch and happineſs of Valmore? He 
availed himſelf of her permiſſion to ſue his pardon at 
her feet on the enſuing night, and many interviews 
enſued; at each of which Julia became leſs ſhocked at 
the idea which had at firſt ſomuch alarmed her prudence, 
To be ſhort, ſhe at length conſented to elope, and the 
lovers ſet out accordingly for Falaiſe. 

Valmore truly loved his miſtreſs ; his behaviour to 
her, therefore, during their long journey was bounded 
by the moſt reſpeAful tenderneſs, which, however, 
could not diſſipate the ſorrow ſhe felt, from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having ated wrong. The moment they 
arrived at Falaiſe, Valmore left Julia at the inn, and 
flew to his uncle's houſe, He was received with the 
moſt cordial careſſes by the old gentleman, till the 
impatient youth, declared the oceafion of his viſit, 
and implored his parental protection for one far dearer 
than himſelf, The ſcene was quickly changed ; in- 
ſtead of careſſes, he was loaded with reproaches, and 
bade to fly with his infamous companion for ever from 
his ſight. | 

At his return to the inn, Julia read her fate in Val- 
more's looks; he was incapable of revealing the an- 
guiſh of his mind by words; he threw hunſelf at her 
feet, and bathed them with tears, „ I*know it all 

(ſaid 


an! 

ended heaven, and deſerve our puniſhment, 
came a ſharer in your guilt, from the moment I calmly 
liſtened to the fatal propoſal that has undone us both, 
But I will not reproach you.“ 
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| that it was very little ſhort of diſtratiion, 
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ſald he); we are completely ruined ; we have of- 
I be. 


The unhappy fugitives paſſed the night in tears, 
without being able to form any plan for their future 


eonduct or ſubſiſtence ; towards morning they retired 
to their ſeparate chambers, and Valmore's exhauſted 


-Fpirits were refreſhed by a profound ſlumber. It was 
late when he awoke, and the firſt object that {truck his 
Tight, was a letter that had been thruſt under the door 


of his chamber; he took it haſtily up, and read as 
follows : 


Return thanks to heaven, my dear Valmore, for 
the happy reſolution with which it has inſpired me, 


Thoſe illuſions of felicity with which we flattered our- 
ſelves are vaniſhed, and in their room the moſt horrid 


Fealities remain for both, if we continue together, 


My flight will prevent your miſery, and may in time 
Tecure my repoſe ; at leaſt I will bury my faults and 
ty ſhame together in a cloyſter. Adieu! 

i Strive to forget the unhappy Julia!“ 

I will not pretend to deſcribe Valmore's ſituation 
when he had read this fatal billet; ſuffice it to ſay, 
He flew 
to the adjacent convents, and made fruitleſs enquiries 
For his Julia; no one could give him tidings of her. 
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He queſtioned every human creature he met on the 


\| highways if they had ſeen his love; and for many 
0 months continued his yain purſuit, without ever ſleep- 
| it ing under a roof; his countenance became ferocious, 
| it and his figure ſqualid, ſo as to inſpire every one who 


i ſaw him with horror, 
100 After enduring a variety of miſery, and being to- 


tally devoid of the means of ſubſiſtence, he enliſted 


as a common ſo'dier in a regiment which was then 


going to ſerve in Germany, During the campaign he 
ſought death, even in the cannon's mouth, in vain; 
all that he wiſhed eluded his purſuit, and he dragged 
on a wretched exiſtence in deſpight of himſelf, In 
this deplorable {late he continued almoſt five years, 


till at the concluſion of the war, the army marched 


1%: into winter quarters at Frankfort, 


Valmore's deſpair alone could withſtand the joy 


| 


— — — = 
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! ſhunned the haunts of men, and lived in the woods 
[1 
| 


alone. He happened in one of his ſequeſtered walks 
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and he paid with ſullenneſs the uſual compliment of a 


ht... 


| to ſee_ his colonel drive by with a lady in a chariot, 
| 
' 
| 


ſalute to his commander. On the inſtant his eycs 


ſeemed faſcinated ; the form of Julia appeared to his 
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1 bewildered imagination, a thick darkneſs over- ſhadow- 

if ed his fight, and he ſunk ſenſ-lefs to the earth. 
The colonel ordered one of his ſervants to diſmount, 
and take cate of Valuore, When be came to himſelf, 
bs 
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next morning he found our her houſe 
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The eagerly enquired who the lady was that he had ſeem 


in the chariot; and was informed, that lhe was a lady 
of eaſy virtue, whom Monſ. de Farbanne, his colonel, 
was remarkably fond of. He then exclaimed aloud, 
It is impoſhble! dear ade, forgive the injury which 
for a moment my raſh thoughts have done thee !?? 

On his return to Frankfort, the likeneſs between 
Julia and the lady he had ſeen, ſtill haunted him, and 
The 
and deftred 


permiſſion to ſee her; ſhe immediately ſuppoſed he 


he reſolved to clear his doubis by an interview, 


. 
* 


brought ſome meſſage from his colonel, and permitted 
his admiſſion to her preſence, She was alone: he 
gazed on her till all his doubts were paſſed, and then 
With flreaming eyes addretied her chus: “ Al, Julia! 
Have theſe tears llowed for Tiy lols fo long, to find 
thee thus! Is this the cloy ſter in which you wiſhed to 
bury che hapleſs errors of an innocent love? And didſt 
thou leave the chafle, the tender arms of the deſpair- 
ing Valmore, to plunge into the horrors of vice and 
wtamy ?“ 

Though the change which ſo many years of miſery 
had wrought in Valmore, prevented her knowing him 
at firſt, his accents and his words quickly recalled his 
former image to her recollettion and made her ruſh 
into his arms exclaiming aloud, “It is, it is my 
V almore!”” Then tearing herſclf from him, ſhe threw 
berſelf on a couch, burſt into tears, and turned away 
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ber ſage. © Cruel Julia“ ſaid Valmore ! “ wouldf 


thou again deprive me of thy fight ?” 

«© Yes,” ſhe replied,” I wiſh to fly from thee, of 
all mankind, hecauſe I am unworthy of thy love, and 
have forfeited every claim to my own eſteem, as 
well as thine; thy contempt, my own, and that of 
all that know me, is my portion. Yet heaven is my 
witneſs, that whep I quitted thee, I meant to conſe. 
crate my heart to God, and in a convent expiate the 
crime of having diſobeyed my parents, for that thou 
knowelſt was then the only guilt my ſoul was conſcious 
of, 

© In vain did I repeatedly implore admittance a! 
different monaſteries; my dreſs, my youth, and even 
my beauty, were objections to my being received into 
any. 1 had no means of aſſuring them that my pen» 
ſion would be paid; and they ſeemed to conſider me 
as a wretch that had been ſeduced from virtue, who 
might poſſibly carry about me the effect of my ſuppoſed 
crime, and diſgrace their community, In conſequence 
of theſe reiterated diſappointments, I rerurned to the 
inn where I had left you; but you had fied from thence 
like an arrow in the air, and left no trace behind, 

6 Diſtratted with my grief, and not knowing whi- 
ther to direct my ſteps, I wandered on, reſolving to 
he down and die, when my poor feeble limbs could 
not convey me fariher. — That hour approached, I 
breathed a prayer for you, and ſat me down belide 3 
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Mittle brook, hoping cach ſigh I drew would be my 


laſt, 
to move out of the way, thou! called to DY the po- 
Nillions, The horſes Ropn: d to water. 


g ain nn me Ai 3 
was in the carriage gazed upon me, ana became lilies 


A chaiſe came drivins. on, I nad not flrength 


A lady \\ ho 
reſled by my appearance; the 


i” . — * % Fo 
Po Lo me welch Kind- 


neſs, I anſwered not but with my tears. She al. 


at- 
ed and took me by the hand, bd Me be of comfort, and 
preſſed me to accept a ſeat in her carriage to the next 
inn, where ſhe would endeavour by any means in her 
power to be ſerviceable to me. 
The voice of pity foothed my breaking heart, and 
as well as I was able I exprefled my gratitude and ac- 
cepted her oller. To be ſhort, I acquainted her with 
my diſlreſsful flory, concealing only my name and fa- 
mily. She conveyed me to her houſe at Rouen, and 
But judge of my diſtreſs Val- 
more, when I diſcovered that my amiable benefattreſs, 
though ſhe poſſeſſed all others, was deficient in the 
molt material of all female virtues! A thouſand times 
did I reſolve to quit her; but the charms of her con- 
verſation, the gentleneſs of her manners, and, above 
all, her generoſity and kindneſs to me, prevented me, 
Vice is contagious ; ſpare my confuſion, Valmore, and 
gueſs the reſt.“ 

If you have virtue enough left,“ ſaid Valmore, 


to bluſh at your unhappy ſituation, you ſurely will 


-$onlent to quit it, Fly, my adorable Julia! fly from 


B 3 the 
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the paths of vice! renounce theſe gilded trappings, 
theſe marks of infamy.; repent in humble poverty, 
flrive to atone thy crimes by patient ſuffering, and in 
thy faithful lover's arms regain thy virtue.“ „ Hea- 
ven,“ ſaid Julia, “is witneſs of my lincere repent- 
ance; but whither ſhall we fly?“ 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, Colonel Farbanne 
entered. He ftood amazed at ſeeing Valmore, and 
obſerved that they were both diſfolved in tears; then 
turning to him ſaid, “ What doſt thou here? Begone 
this inſtant!” „ Do you begone !”? {aid Valmore, 
& vice is forbidden now to enter here,” “What means 
this inſolence?“ replied the colonel, and raiſed his 
cane to {Irike at Valmore, who at that moment drew 
his ſword, ſaying, “ The very garb he wore, forbade 
his receiving the indignity he had offered, and bid him 
inſtantly defend himſelf.” The colonel drew, and in 
a moment Valmore's too furious arm directed his wea— 
pon's point to his antagoniit's heart, who fell dead on 
the inſtant. 

Valmore was quickly ſeized, torn from his Julia's 
arms, who begged to accompany him, and thrown 
into a dungeon, A court-martial was immediately 
called, and he was ſentenced to be ſhot on the next 
day. He received ins ſentence with firmneſs. The 
hope he felt of having recalled his beloved Julia to the 


paths of virtue ſat ſmiling at his heart. He marched to 


Exccution between two ranks of his former fellow- 
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at that inſtant Julia caught him in her arms. 
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40 


ſoldiers with a manly flep and an elevated air. His 
Zeyes alone were dry. 


As he approached the fatal ſpot, he heard a tumul- 


He turned his head, and ſaw a woman, 


pale and diſhevelled, ruſhing through the croud ; he 


heard his name pronounced by a {oft dying veice, and 


Exhault- 
ed, trembling, ſighing, ſhe expired, and ſunk upon 
the earth never to riſe again, The now diſtracted Val- 
more could not ſupport her in his eager arms, for they 
were pinioned, he threw himſelf upon the ground beſide 


her, and fell into ſtrong convulſions. Inſenſibiliiy ſuce 


ceeded theſe emotions; he was remanded back to priſon, 


and ere the next day's dawn, his ſpirit was releaſed 


from his poor ſuffering clay, and free to ſeek the kin» 
dred ſoul of Julia, 


— gg — > 


THE STORY OF INKLE AND YARICO. 


[ SPECTATOR. | 


R. Thomas IN KIE of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the good ſhip the Achilles, 

bound for the welt Indies, on the 16th of June 1647, 
in order to improve his fortune by trade and merchan- 
dize. Our adventurer was the third ſon of an eminent 


citizen, who had taken particular care to inſtil into his 


and an early love of gain, by making him a perfect 


maltesy 
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2S BEAUTIFUL 


EXTRACTS 


maſter of numbers, and conſequently g:tv:ins him © 
quick view of loſs and advantage, and preventing the 
natural impulſe of his pallions, by prepoſſaſſion to- 
wards his intereſls, With a mind thus turned, young 
Inkle had a perſon every way agreeable, a ruddy vi— 
gour in his countenance, firength in his limbs, with 
ringlets of fair hair looſely flowing on his ſhoulders, 
It happened in the courſe of the voyage, that the 
Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put into a creek on the maln 
of America, in ſearch of proviſions, The youth, who 
is the hero of my flory, among others, went aſhore on 
this occaſion, From their ur landing they were ob- 
ſerved by a party of Indians, who hid themſelves in 
The Englith unadv:{cdly 
marched a great diſtance from the thore into the coun— 


the woods for that purpoſe. 


try, and were intercepted by the natives, who flew 
the greateſt number of them, Our adventurer eſcaped 
among others, by flying into a foreſt. Upon his co- 
ming into a remote and pathleſs part of the wood, he 
threw himſelf, tired, and breathleſs, on a little hillock, 
when an Indian maid ruſhed from a thicket behind him, 
After the firſt ſurprize, they appeared mutually agree- 


able to each other, If the European was highly 
charmed with the limbs, features, and wild graces of 
the naked American, the American was no leſs taken 
with the dreſs, complexion, and ſhape of an Europcan, 


covered from head to foot. The Indian grew imme- 


diately enamoured of him, and conſequent]y ſolicitous 


fox 
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for his preſervation. 
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She therefore conveyed him to 


a cave, where ſhe gave him a delicious repalt of fruits, 


In the 
mid{l of theſe good offices, ſhe would ſometimes play 


and led him to a ſtream to quench his thirſt, 


with his hair, and delight in the oppoſition of its co- 
Jour to that of her hngers ; then open his boſom, then 
laugh at him for covering it. She was it ſeems a per- 
ſon of diſtinction, for ſhe every day came to him in a 
different dreſs, of the molt beautiful ſhells, bugles, 
and bredes. She likewiſe brought him a great many 
ſpoiis, which her other lovers had preſented to her, ſo 
that his cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
ſkins of bealts, and moſt party-coloured feathers of 
fowls, which that world afforded, To make his con- 
finement more tolerable, ſhe would carry him, in the 


duſk of the evening, or by the favour of moon-light 


to unfrequented groves and ſolitudes, and thew lim 


where to lie down in ſafety, and fleep anvdit the falls 
of waters, and melody of nightingales. Her part was 
to watch and hold him awake in her acms, for fear of 
her countrymen, and awake him on occatiuns to con- 


ſult his ſafety. 
away their time, till they had learned a language of 


In this manner did the lovers paſs 


their own, in which the voyager communicated to his 
miſtreſs how happy he ſhould be to have her in his 
country, where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch filks 
as his waiſtcoat was made of, and carried in houſes 
drawn by horſes, without being expoſed to wind and 


weather, 
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weather. All this he promiſed her the enjoyment ? 
of without ſuch f-ars and alarms as they were tor- 
mented with, In this tender correſpondence theſe 
lovers lived for ſeveral months, when Y arico, inſtruc- 
ted by her lover, diſcovered a vell:! on the coaſt, to 
which ſhe made ſignals; and in the night, with the 
utmoſt joy and ſaisfaction, accompanied him to a ſhip's 
crew of his countrymen bound for Barbadocs. When 
a veſſel from the main arrives in that iſland, it ſeems 
the planters come down to the ſhore, where there is 
an immediate market of the Indians and other flaves, 
as With us of horſes and oxen, 

To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Engliſh territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his 
loſs of time, and to weigh with himſelf how many days 
intereſt of his money be had loſt during his ſtay with 
Yarico, This thought made the young man very pen— 
five, and careſul what account he ſhould be able to 
give his friends of his voyage, Upon which conhde- 
rations, the prudent and frugal young man ſold Yart- 
co to a Barbadian merchant 3 notwithllanding that the 
poor girl, to incline him to commiſerate her condition, 
told him that ſhe was with child by him : but he only 
made uſe of that information, to riſe in his demands 
upon the purchaſer, 
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ment = 10 _ * 
tor- GENERAL REFLECTIONS 
_ UPON WHAT Is CALLED 
22 GOOD TASTE. 
, mn [ ROLLIN, } 
oy 3 as it now falls under our conſiderationg 
"RA that is, with reference to the reading of authors 
re is and compolition, is a clear, lively, and diſtinct diſ- 
els. cerning of all the beauty, truth, and juſtneſs of the 
thoughts and expreſſions, which compoſe a diſcourſe, 
1 It diſtinguiſhes what is conformable to eloquence and 
A "Th propriety in every character, and ſuitable in different 
days eircumſtances. And whilſt, with a delicate, and ex- 
wk - Quiſite ſagacity, it notes the graces, turns, manners, 
pen- and expreſſions moſt likely to pleaſe, it perceives alſo 
RIO all che defects which produce the contrary effect, and 
Ide diſtinguiſhes preciſely wherein thoſe defects conſiſt, and 
Vari. how far they are removed from the ſtrict rules of art, 
3 and the real beauties of nature. 
en, a This happy faculty, which it is more eaſy to con- 
ks eeive than define, is leſs the effect of genius than judg- 
1 ment, and a kind of natural reaſon wrought up to per- 
fection by fludy. It ſerves in compoſition to guide 
and dirett the underſtanding. It makes uſe of the ima- 
gination, but without ſubmitting to it, and keeps it 
always ig ſubjection. It conſults nature univerſally, 
NE- | follows 
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follows it ſtep by ſep, and is a faithful image of it, ; 3 
Reſerved and ſparing in the midſt of abundance and 


riches, it diſpenſes the beauties and graces of diſcourſe 
with temper and wiſdom. It never ſuſſers itſelf to be 
dazzled with the falſe, how glittering a figure ſoever 
it may make, Tis equally offended with too much 
and too little, It knows preciſely where it muſt top, 


and cuts off, without regret or mercy, whatever ex- 


ceeds the beautiful and perfect. Tis the want of this 
quality which occaſions the various ſpecies of bad 
ſtyle ; as bombaſt, conceit, and witticiſm; in which, 
as Quintilian ſays, the genius is void of judgment, and 
ſuffers itſelf to be carried away with an appearance of 
beauty, quoties ingenium judicio caret, & ſpecie boni 
Falitur. 


Taſte, ſimple and uniform in its principle, is varied 


and multiplied an infinite number of ways, yet ſo as 


under a thouſand different forms, in proſe or verſe, in 
a declamatory or conciſe, ſublime or ſimple, jocoſe or 
ſerious ſtyle, *tis always the ſame, and carries with it 
a certain character of the true and natural, immediately 
perceived by all perſons of judgment. We cannot 
ſay the ſtyle of Terence, Phædrus, Salluſt, Ceſar, 
Tully, Livy, Virgil, and Horace is the ſame, And 
yet they have all, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 


a certain tincture of a common ſpirit, which, in that 
diverſity of genius and ſtyle makes an affinity between 
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chem and the . wiliere, who have not the lamp of 
5 be beſt age of antiquity upon them. 
4 I have already ſaid, that this. diſtinguiſhing faculty 


vas a kind of natural reaſon. wrought up to perfection 


In reality all men bring the firſt principles 


of taſte with them into the world, as well as thoſe of 


rhetoric and logic. As a proof of this, we may urge 


. 
2 
— 


that every good orator is almoſt infallibly approved of 
* ww the people, and that there 1s no difference of taſte 


and ſentiment upon this point, as Tully obſerves, be- 


tween the 1 ignorant and the learned. 


The caſe is the ſame with muſic and painting. A 


concert, that has all its parts well compoſed and well 


executed, both as to inſtruments and voices, pleaſes 


univerſally, But if any diſcord ariſes, any ill tone 


h of voice be intermixed, 


77 4 
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it ſhall diſpleaſe even thoſe 


© who are abſolutely ignorant of muſic. They know 
not what it is that offends them, but they find ſome- 


its grating in it to their ears. 


And this proceeds 


from the taſte and ſenſe of harmony implanted in them 


155 nature. In like manner a fine picture charms and 


i I cranſports a ſpectator, who has no idea of painting, 


* Aſk him what pleaſes him, and why it pleaſes him, 


2 and he cannot eaſily give an account, or ſpecify the 


E, real reaſons ; but natural ſentiment works almoſt the 


ame effect in him as art and uſe in connoiſſeurs. 


6.4 4 


Vor. II. 5. 


The like obſervation will hold good as to the taſte 
7 we are here ſpeaking of. 


Moſt men have the firſt prin- 


C 


ciples 
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ciples of it in themſelves, though in the greater part 
of them they lie dormant in a manner, for want of in- 2 
ſtruction or reflection; as they are often ſtifled or cor- 1 
rupted by a vicious education, bad cuſtoms, or reign- 
ing prejudices of the age and country. 
But how depraved ſoever the taſte may be, it is ne 
ver abſolutely loſt, There are certain fixed remains of 4 
it, deeply rooted in the underflanding, wherein all 
men agree, Where theſe ſecret ſeeds are cultivated 
with care, they may be carried to a far greater height 
of perfection. And if it ſo happens, that any freſh 2, 
light awakens theſe firit notions, and renders the mind 
attentive to the immutable rules of truth and beauty, 
' fo as to diſcover the natural and neceſſary conſe. 
guences of them, and ſerves at the ſame time for a model 
to facilitate the application of them; we generally ſee, 
that men of the beſt ſenfe gladly caſt off their ancient : 
errors, correct the miſtakes of their former judgments, 
and return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, which are the F 
effects of a refined taſte, and by degrees draw others ay 
after them into the ſame way of thinking. = f 
To be convinced of this, we need only look upon 12 
the ſucceſs of certain great orators and celebrated au- 4 


thors, who by thair natural talents have recalled theſe ff 


primitive ideas, and given freſh life to theſe ſeeds, m 
which lie concealed in the mind of every man, In: 7 
little time they united the voices of thoſe, who made 
the beſt uſe of their reaſon, in their favour; and ſoon % 
afis; 
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=D after gained the applauſe of every age and condition, 


| doch ignorant and learned. It would be eaſy to point 
out amongſt us the date of the good taſte, which now 
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F-; rergns in all arts and ſciences; by tracing each up to 
its original, we ſhould fce that a ſmall number of men 
of genius have acquired the nation this glory and ad- 

vantage. 

Even thoſe, wha live in the politer ages, without 
any application to learning or ſtudy, do not fail to gain 
= ſome tincture of che prevailing good taſte, which has a 

® ſhare, without their perceiving it themſelves, in their 

converſation, letters, and behaviour. There are few 
of our ſoldiers at preſent, who would not write more 

*correftly and elegantly than Ville-Hardouin, and the 

other officers who lived in a ruder and more barbarous. 

From what I have ſaid, we may conclude, that rules 

| : and precepts may be laid down for the improvement of 

this diſcerning faculty; and J cannot perceive why 

Quintilian, who juſtly ſets ſugh a value upon it, ſhould 
= fay that it is no more to be obtained by art than the 
| "taſte or ſmell; Non magts arte traditur, quam guſtus 

; aut odor; unleſs he meant, that ſome perſons are ſo 

Aupid, and have ſo little uſe of their judgment, as 

might tempt one to believe that it was in reality the 

: ift of nature alone. 

Neither do 1 think that Quintilian is abſolutely in 


| dhe right in the inſtance he produces, at leaſt with re- 


Ch ſpett 
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ſpect to taſte, We need only imagine what paſſes in 


certain nations, in hh long cuſtorn has introduced a 
fondneſs ſor certain odd and extravagant diſhes, They 
readily commend good liquors, elegant food, and good 
cookery. They ſoon learn to diſcern the delicacy of 
the ſeaſoning, when a ſkilful maſter in that way has 
pointed it out to them, and to prefer it to the groſſneſs 
of their former diet. When I] talk thus, I would not 
be underitood to think thoſe nations had great cauſe to 
complain for the want of knowledge and ability in 
what is become ſo fatal to us, But we may judge 
from hence the reſemblance there is between the taſte 


of the body and mind, and how proper the firſt is to 


deſcribe the character of the ſecond. 


The good taſte we ſpeak of, which is that of litera- 


ture, m net Fmited to what we call the ſciences, but 


extends itſelf imperceptibly to other arts, ſuck as archi» 


tetture, painting, ſculpture and muſic. Tis the ſame *' 
diſcerning faculty which introduces univerſally the 


ſame elegance, the ſame ſymmecry, and the ſame or- 
der in the diſpoſition of the parts! which inclines us to 
a noble ſimplicity, to natural beauties, and a judicious 
choice of ornamems. On the other hand, the depra- 
vation of taſte in arts has been always a mark and con- 
ſequence of the depravation of taſte in literature, The 
heavy, confuſed, and groſs ornaments of the old Gothic 
buildings, placed uſually without elegance, contrary 
to all good rules, and out of all true proportions, were 

the 
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the image of the writings of the authors of the ſame 


The good talle of literature reaches alſo to public 


* cuſtoms and the manner of living. An habit of con- 


* ſulting the beſt rules upon one ſubjett, naturally leads 
\ 

to the doing it alſo upon others. Paulus ÆEmilius, 
* whoſe genius was ſo univerſally extenſive, having made 


Za great feaſt for the entertainment of all Greece upon 


the conqueſt of Macedon, and obferving that his gueſts 


looked upon it as conducted with more elegance and 
Fart than might be expected from a ſoldier, told them 
they were much in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at it; for 
the ſame genius, which taught how to draw up an army 


to advantage, naturally pointed out the proper diſpo- 


ſition of a table. 
45 : But by a ſtrange, though frequent revolution, which 
is one great proof of the weakneſs, or rather the cor- 


*ruption of human underflanding, this very delicacy 
and elegance, which the good taſte of literature and 


eloquence uſually introduces into common life, for 
buildings, for inſtance, and entertainments, coming 
by little and little to degenerate into exceſs and luxury 
introduces in its turn the bad tafle in literature and 


zeloquence, This Seneca informs us in a. very in- 
genious manner, in one of his epiſlles, where he ſeems 


40 have drawn a good deſcription of himſelf, though he 
Aid not perceive it. 


8 One of his friends had aſked him, whence the alte- 
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ration could pollibly ariſe which was ſometimes ob- 


ſervable in eloquence, and which carried molt people f 
into certain general faults; ſuch as the affectation of "We 
bold and extravagant figures, metaphors ſtruck off RJ. 


without meaſure or caution, ſentences ſo ſhort and } 


abrupt, that they left people rather to gueſs what they 


41 

meant, than conveyed a meaning. 4 

ü Seneca anſwers this queſtion by a common proverb 2, 
. among the Greeks; “ As is their life, ſo is their diſ- 
courſe, Talis homintobus futt oratio, qualis vita. As 1 


a private perſon lets us into his character by his dif- 
courſe, ſo the reigning ſtyle is oft an image of the 
public manners. Ihe heart carries the underſtanding 2 


away with it, and communicates its vices to it, as well 


f 
| as its virtues. When men ſtrive to be diſtinguiſhed >; 
1 from the reſt of the world by novelty, and refinement, 7, 
| in their furniture, building, and entertainments, and 3, 
a ſtudious ſearch after every thing that 1s not in com- 1] 
mon uſe ; the fame tafle will prevail in eloquence, an '7 
introduce novelty and irregularity there, When the, 
mind 1s once accuſtomed to deſpiſe rules in manners, -#, 
it will not follow them in ſtyle. Nothing will then ge 
down but what ſtrikes by its being new and glaring, ex- 2 


traordina'y and alletted. Trifhng and childith thought #} 
will take place of ſuch as are bold and overſtrained Ir 
to an exceſs, We lhail aitett a fleck and florid [tyl, 
and an clocutiou pompous indeed, but with little more 


than mere ſound in it. . 
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And this ſort of faults 1s renerally the effect of a 


ſingle man's example, who, having gained repntation 
enough to be followed by the multitude, ſets up for a 


maſter, and gives the flrain to others, *Tis thought 


+honourable to imitate him, and his ſtyle becomes the 


rule and method of the public taſte, 


As then luxury in diet and dreſs is a plain indication 
that the manners are not under ſo good a regulation as 
they ſhould be; fo a licentiouſneſs of ſtyle, when tt 
becomes public and general, ſhews evidently a depra- 
vation and corruption of the underſtandings of man— 
Kind. 


To remedy this evil, and reform the thoughts and 


expreſſions uſed in ſlyle, it will be requiſite to cleanſe 


the ſpring from whence they proceed. *Tis the mind 
that muſt be cured, When that is found and vigorous 


| eloquence will be fo too; but it becomes feeble and 


languid when the mind 1s enfeebled and enervated by 
pleiſures and delights. In a word, it is the mind 
which preſides, and direfts, and gives motion to the 
whole, and all the reſt follows its impreſſions. 

He has obſerved elſewhere, that a ſtyle too ſtudied 
and far-fetched is a mark of a little genius. He would 


have an orator, eſpecially when upon a grave and ſe— 


rious ſubject, be leſs curious about words, and the man- 


Iner of placing them, than of his matter, and the choice 
of his thoughts, When you ſee a diſcourſe laboured 
and poliſhed with ſo much carefulneſs and ſludy, you 


's 
yl 
* 
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may 
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may conclude, ſays he, that it comes from a mean ca- 


pacity, that buſies itſelf in trifles, A writer of great 


genius will not ſtand for ſuch minute things. Ile 
thinks and ſpeaks wick more nobleneſs and grandeur, 
and we may diſcern, in all he ſays, a certain eaſy and 
natural air, which argues a man of real riches, who 
docs not endeavour to appear ſo, He then compares 
this florid prinked eloquence to young people curled 
out and powdered, and continually before their glaſs 
and the toilet: Barba et coma nitidos, de capſula totos, 
Nothing great and ſolid can be expetted from ſuch 
characters So alſo with orators, The diſcourſe is in 
a manner the viſage of the mind, If it is decked out 
tricked up, and painted, it is a ſign there is ſome de- 
Fett in the mind, and all is not ſound within. So much 
finery, diſplayed with ſuch art and fludy, is not the 
proper ornament of eloquence, Non eft ornament um 
vixrile, Concannitas, 

Who would not think, upon hearing Seneca talk 
thus, that he was a declared enemy of bad taſte, and 
that no one was more capable of oppoſing and prevent- 
ing it than he? And yet it was he more than any 
ether, that contributed to the depravation of taſte, 
and corruption of eloquence, I ſhall take an occa- 
fion to ſpeak upon this ſubject in another place, and 
ſhall do it the more freely, as there is cauſe to fear 
leſt the bad taſte for bright thoughts, and turns of ex- 


preſſion, which is properly the character of Seneca, 
mould 


A 


Pie 
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{ Should prevail in our own age. Aud I queſtion whe» 
Ather this be not a mark and preſage of the ruin of elo— 
quence we are threatened wich, as the immoderate 
luxury that now reigns more than ever, and the almoſt 
general decay of good manners, are perhaps al ſo the 
fatal harbingers of it, 


One ſiugle perſon of reputation ſometimes, as Seneca 


tobſerves, and he himſelf is an inſtance of it, who by 
his eminent qualifications ſhall have acquired the efteem 
of the public, may ſuffice to introduce this bad taſte, 
and corrupt ſtyle. Whilſt moved by a ſecret ambition, 
&® man of this character ftrives to diitinguiſh himſelf 


From the reſt of the orators and writers of his age, and 


% open a new path, where he thinks it, better to march 


alone at the head of his new diſciples, than follow at 


the heels of the old matters ; whilit he prefers the re- 


Putation of wit to that of ſolidity, purſues what 18 
bright rather than what is ſolid, and ſets the marvellous 


above the natural and true; whillt he chooſes rather to 


apply to the fancy than to the judgment, to dazzle 


reaſon than convince it, to ſurpriſe the hearer into an 
approbation, rather than deſerveit; and by a kind of 
deluſion and ſoft enchantment carry off the admiration 


and applauſes of ſuperficial minds (and ſuch the multi- 


tude always are), other writers, ſeduced by the charms 
of novelty, and the hopes of a like ſuccets, will ſuffer 
themſelves inſenſibly to be hurried down the ſtream 


and add ſtrength to it by following it. And thus the 
4 vid 
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old taſte, though better in itfelf, ſhall give way to the 


new one without redreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume 


the force of a law, and draw a whole nation after it. 


This ſhould awaken the diligence of the maſters in che 


univeriity, to prevent and hinder, as much as in them 
lies, the ruin of good taſte ; and as they are entruſted 
with the public inſtruction of youth, they ſhould look 
upon this care as an eſſential part of their duty. The 
cuſtom, manners, and laws of the ancients have chang- 


ed; they are often oppolite to our way of life, and the | 
-uſages that prevail amongſt us; and the knowledge of 


them may be therefore leſs neceflary for us, Their 
actions are gone and cannot return; great events have 
had their courſ:, without any reaſon left for us to ex- 
pett the like; and the revolutions of ſtates and empires 
have perhaps very little relation to their preſent fitua- 
tion and wants, and therefore become of leſs concern 
to us. But good taſte, which is grounded upon im- 
mutable principles, is always the fame in every age; 
and it is the principal advantage that young perfons 
ſhould be taught co obtain from reading of ancient 
authors, who have ever been looked upon with reaſon 


as the maiters, depoſitoriey, and guardians of ſound 


eloquence and good tale, In fine, of all that may: 


any wiſe contribute is the cultivating the mind, we 
may truly ſay this is the moit et:cntial part, and what 
eught to be preferred before all others. 

This good taſte is not confined to literature; it takes 


In 
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; "2 n alſo, as we have already ſuggeſted, all arts and 
ſciences, and branches of knowledge, It conſiſts 
therefore in a certain juſt and exact diſcernment, which 
points out to us, in each of the ſciences and branches 

of knowledge, whatever is moſt curious, beautiful, 


aud uſeful, whatever is moſt eſſential, ſuitable, or 


neceſſary to thoſe who apply to it; how far conſequent 
ly we ſhould carry the ſtudy of it; what ought te be 


removed from it; what deſerves a particular applica» 
tion and preference before the reſt, For want of this 
diſcernment, a man may fall ſhort of the moſt eſſential 
part of his profeſſion, without perceiving it: nor is the 
Caſe ſo rare as one might imagine. An inſtance taken 
From the Cyropædia of Xenophon will ſet the matter 
in a clear light, 

The young Cyrus, ſon of Camby ſes King of Perſia, 
Had long been under the tuition of a maſter in the art 
of war, who was without doubt a perſon of the greateſt 
abilities and beſt reputation in his time. One day, 
as Camby ſes was diſcourſing with his ſon, he took oc- 
caſion to mention his maller, whom the young Prince 
had in great veneration, and from whom he pretended 
he had learnt in general whatever was neceſſary for the 


command of an army, Has your mafler, ſays Cam- 


by les, given you any lectures of œconomy; that is, 


has he taught you how to provide your troops with ne- 
&cllaries, to ſupply them with proviſions, | to prevent 


the 
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the diſtempers that are incident to them, to cure them 
when they are ſick, to ſlrengthen their bodies by fre- 
quent exerciſe, to raiſe emulation among them, how to 
make yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed, and beloved by them? 
Upon all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſeveral 
others the King ran over to him, he had not ſpoke one 


word, and they are all new-to me. And what has he 


taught you then? To exerciſe my arms, replies the 
young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow, to caſt a 


{pear, to form a camp, to draw the plan of a fortifica- 


tion, to range my troops in order of battle, to make a 


review, to ſee that they march, file off, and encamp, 
Camby ſes ſmiled, and let his ſon ſec, that he had learnt 
nothing of what was moſt eſſential to the making of a 
good officer, and an able general : and taught him far 
more in one converſation, which certainly deſerves well 
to be fludied by young gentlemen that are defigned for 
the army, than his famous maſler had done in many 
years. 

Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame inconvenience, 
either from our not being ſufficiently attentive to the 
principal end we ſhould have in view in our applications 
to it, or from taking cuilom for our guide, and blindly 
following the footſteps of others, who have gone before 
us. There is nothing more uſeful than the knowledge 
of hiſtory. But if we reſt ſatisfied in loading our me- 
mory wich a multitude of facts of no great curioſity or 


T importance, 


1 
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r. if we dwell only upon dates and difhculnes 
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n chronology or geography, and take no pains to get 
acquainted with the genius, manners, and characters of 
the great men we read of, we ſhall have learnt a great 
deal, and know but very little, A treatiſe of rhetoric 
may be extenſive, enter into a long detail of precept, 
define very exactly every trope and figure, explain well 
heit differences, and largely treat - ſuch queſtions as 
were warmly debated by the rhetoricians of old; and 
with all this be very like that diſcourſe of rhetoric Tully 
peaks of, which was only fit to teach people not to 
peak at all, or not to the purpoſe. Scrißſit artem 
F/etoricam Cleanthes, fed fic, ut, fr quis obmuteſcere 
Toncupierit, nihil aliud legere debeat. In philoſophy 
vne might ſpend abundance of time in knotty and ab- 
Airuſe diſputes, and even learn a great many ſine and 
curious things, and at the ſame time neglett the eſſential 


part of the fludy, which is to form the judgment and 


direct the manners. 
In a word, the moſt neceſſary qualifications, not 
only in the art of ſpeaking and the ſciences, but in the 
*whole conduct of our life, is that tale, prudence, and 


"diſcretion, which upon all ſubjetts and on every oc- 


calion teaches us what we ſhould do, and how to do it. 


Aud dicere ſatis habeo, nilil eſſe, non modo in orando, 
fd in omni vita, Prius conſelio 
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THE VISION OF MIRZA, 
EXHIBITING 
A Piflure of Human Life, 


[ SPECTATOR. | 
N the fifth day of the moon, which, according tg 
the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 


after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morn. 


ing devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bagdat, in 


order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation ant 
prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of the 
mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the 
vanity of human life; and paſſing from one thought to 
another, Surely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and life 
a dream. Whilſt 1 was thus muſing. I caſt my eye: 
towards the ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, 


where I diſcovered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, wit, 


a little muſical inſtrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him, he applied it tohis lips, and began to pla 
upon it. The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly 
melodious, and altogether different from any thing! 
had ever heard: they put me in mind of thoſe heaven) 
airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good mer 
upon their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the im 
preſſions of the laſt agonies, and qualify them for the 
pleaſures of that happy place, My heart melted awaf 
in ſecret raptures. 


I had 
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I had been often told, that the rock before me was 


- 
- 


ww 
* 


he haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been cn- 


*tertained with that muſic, who had paſſed by it, but 


never heard that the muſician had before made himſelf 


viſible, When he had raiſed my thoughts, by thoſe 


tranſporting airs which he playcd, to taſte the pleaſures 
of his converſation, as I looked upon him like one aſto- 
Diſhed, he beckoned to mc, and, by the waving of his 
hand, directed me to approach the place where he ſat, 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to a ſupe- 
Mor nature; and as my heart was entirely ſubdued by 
me captivating ſtrains 1 had heard, I fell down at his 
ſect, and wept, The genius ſmiled upon me with a 
loo! of compaſſion and affability that familiarized him 


© my imagination, and at once diſpelled all the fears 


id apprehenſions with which 1 approached him. He 


;Biced me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 


Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies; 
fellow me, 

He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, 
faid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid I, a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling 
Mrough.it, The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the 


| yale of miſery z and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt, 


part of the great tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, 
10 I, that the tide 1 ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at 
ne end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick miſt at the 
; D 2 otter? 
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ether ? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of 
eternity which 1s called Time, meaſured out by the fun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
eonſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that 
is bounJed with darkneſs at both ends, and tell me 
what thou diſcovereſt in it. I fee a bridge, ſaid I, 
ſtanding in the midſt of the tide, The bridge thou 
ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; conſider it attentively, 
Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it 
eoulifled of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with 
ſeveral broken arches, which, added to thoſe that were 
entre, made up the number about an hundred. As 
I was counting the arches, the gen:us told me that this 
bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches ; but that 
a great flood ſwept away the reil, and left the bridge 
in the ruinous condition I now beheld it : but tell me 
further, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee 
multitudes of people paſling over it, ſaid I, and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it, As 1 looked more 
attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that Howed un- 
derneath it; and upon further examination, perceive! 
there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed 1n 
the bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, 
but they fell through them into the tide, and imme- 
diately diſappeared. Theſe hidden p't-falis were ſet 
very thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs 


al people no ſooner broke through the cloud, but many 


of 
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*of them fell into them. hey grew thinner towards 


the middle, but multiplicd and lay cloſer together to- 
Bards the end of the arches that were entire, 

There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
Was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but feil through one after 
another, being quite tired and ſpent with ſo long 
a walk, 


I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this won= 


* 


der ful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which 


It preſented, My heart was filled with a deep melan— 


choly, to fee ſeveral dropping unexpettedly in the 
midſl of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing 
, 

that ſtood by them, to ſave themſelves. Some were 
Jooking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſture, 


and, in the midſt of a ſpeculation, ſtumbled and fell 


out of ſight. Multitudes were very buſy in the pur— 


Nuit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes, and danced 
before chem; but often, when they thought themſelves 
within the reach of them, their footing failed, and 
down they ſunk, In this confuſion of objetts, I ob- 


* ſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their hands, and others 


with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 
thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors which did not 


leem to lie in their way, and which they might have 


eſcaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 


The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 


choly proſpe&, told me I had dwelt long cnough upon 
: D 3 Ks 
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it: Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell 
me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou dull not comprehend, 
Upon looking up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great 
flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee 
vultures, harpics, ravens, cormorants, and among many 


other feathered creatures, ſeveral litile winged boys, 


that perch in great numbers upon the middle arches, * 


Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſti— 
tion, deſpair, love, with the like cares and paſſions 
that infeſt human life. 

I here fetched a deep ſigh : Alas, ſaid I, man was 
made in vain! how is he given away to miſery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death: 


. 4 . . * 
The genius being moved with compaſſion towards me, 


bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no 


more, ſaid he, on man in the hril ſtage of his exiſtence 
in his ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye o: 
that thick miſt into which the tide bears the ſeveral ge- 
nerations of mortals that fall into it. I directed my 
light as I was ordered, and (whether or no the goo! 
genius ſtrengthened 1t with any ſupernatural force, 0 
diſſipated part of the miſt that was before too thick for 
the eye to penetrate} I ſaw the valley opening at the 
farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running throug! 
the midi of it, and_dividing it into two equal parts. 
The cloads tl reſted on one half of it, inſumuch that 


1 


Was 
and 
1th! 
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me, 
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very of ſo delightful a ſcene, 
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I could diſcover nothing in it : but the other appeared 


to me a vaſt ocean, planted with innumerable iſlands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and inier- 
woven with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among 


them. 


I could lee perſons drelicd in glorious hnabets, 


with garlands upon their heads, paſhng among ihe irees, 


lying down by the ſides of fountains, or reilt;ug on beds 


of flowers; and could hear a confuſed harmony of 


ſinging birds, falling waters, human voices, and mu— 


ſical inſtruments. Gladueſs grew in me at the diicos 


[ wiſhed for the wings 


of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; 


but the genius told me there was no pallage to the m, 
except through the gates of death chat I ifaw opening 
Ihe :flands, faid he, 
that lie ſo freſh and green before thee, and with which 


every moment upon the bridge. 


the whole face of the ocean appears ipoited as far as 
thou canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſauds on 
the ſea-ſhore ; there are myriads of iflands bet) d thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching furthec gan 


thine eye, or even thine imagination, can extend f. 


Theſe are the manſions of good men after. dea , 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in „ ch 


they excelled, are diſttibuted among theſe ſeveral ns, 
which abound with pleatures of different kinds au de— 
grees, ſuuable to the reliihes and perfettions vi 1 ofe 
who are ſettied in them; every ſland is a e ac- 


commodated to its reſpettive inhabitants, Ard theſe, 


O Mirza, 
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O Mirza, habitations worth contending for? Does li% 
appear miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of earn» 
ing ſuch a reward? Is death to be feared, that will con- 
vey thee to ſo happy an exiſlence? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved 
for him. -I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Shew me now, | 
beſcech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe dark 


clouds, which cover the ocean on the other fide of the 


rock of adamant. The genius making me no anſwer. 
I turned about to addreis myſelf to him a ſecond time, 


but I found that he had left me: I then turned again 
to the viſion which I had been ſo long contemplating ; 


but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 


the happy iflands, I ſaw nothing but the hollow valley 
of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and camels, grazing upon 


the ſides of it. 


r 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE: 
An Allegory. 


[ JonnsoN.] 
6c IFE,” ſays Seneca, „ is a voyage, in the pro- 
— greſs of which we are perpetually changing 
our ſcenes : we firſt leave childhood behind us, then 
youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then the 
better or more pleaſing part of old age,” —The peruſal 
of 
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4 this paſſage having excited in me a train of reſlec- 


45 


$ns on the ſlate of man, the inceſſant fluctuation of 
ths wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſpoſition to all 
external objects, and the choughtleſſneſs with which he 


floats along the ſtream of ume, I funk into a {lumber 


nidſt my meditations, and, on a ſudden, found my 
Ears filed with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of 
Alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, 
00 the daſh of waters. 


My alloniſhment ſor a time repreſſed my curiol ſity; 


bu {von recovering myſelf ſo far as to enq' nire whither 


Fe were going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour 
and confuſion; I was told that they were launching 
Ot into che ocean of Life; that we had already paſſed 
the llreights of infancy, in which multitudes had pe- 
Filed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their veſ- 
Tels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſo, or negh gence 
df thoſe who undertook to ſtcer them; and that we 
were now on the main ſea, abandoned to the winds and 
billows, without any other means of ſecurity than the 
are of the pilot, whom it was always in our power to 
chuſe, among great numbers that offered their direction 
and aſhſlance, 


I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs; and, 


firſt turning my eyes behind me, faw a flream flowing 


through flowery iflands, which every one thai ſailed 
along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure 3 but no ſooner 
| touched 
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touched, than the current, which, though not noiſy 
or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. Be- 
yond theſe iſlands, all was darkneſs; nor could any of 
the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt em- 
barked. 

Before me, and on either ſide, was an expanſe of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with ſo thick 
a miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eyes could ſee but a 
little way, It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl. 
pools, for many ſunk unexpettedly while they were 


courting the gale with full ſails, and inſulting thoſe © 


whom they had left behind, 
were the dangers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no 


So numerous indeed, 
caution could confer ſecurity, Yet there were many, 
who, by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followers 
into whirlpools, or by violence puſhed thoſe whom 
they found in their way againſt the rocks. 

The current was invariable and inſurmountable ; but 
though it was impoſhble to ſail againlt j it, or to return 
to the place that was once paſſed, vet it was not ſo 
violent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, fince, though none could retreat back from 
danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique di- 
rection. 

It was, however, not very common to fleer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by ſome univerſal in- 
(atuauon, every man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 
thoug 1 
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0! fy _ nl he ſaw his conſorts ev ery moment finking round 
Be- im; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed over them, 
of = their fate and their miſconduct were forgotten; 
em- Ihe voy age was purſucd with the ſame jocund confi- 
Hence ; every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
2 of Fo undncſs of his veſſel, and believed himſelf able to 
uck Hm the whirlpool in which his ſriend was OD 
ut a . glide over the rocks on which he was daſhed : 
irl- *Avas it often obſerved that the fight of a wreck . a any 
ere nan change his courſe ; if he turned aſide for a mo- 
ment, he ſoon forgot the rudder and left himſelf again 
ed, io the dif poſal of chance. 
no This negligence did not proceed from indifference, 
ay, or wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not one 
ers Lf thoſe who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when 
om Phe was ſinking, to call loudly upon his affociates for 
that help which could not now be given him; and many 
but ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning others againſt 
mn the folly by which they were intercepted in the midſt 
lo of their courſe, Their benevolence was ſometimes 
*praiſed, but their admonitions were unregarded, 
Ihe veſſels in which we had embarked, being con- 


1 feſledly uncqual to the turbulence oſ the ſtream of 
: life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the voyage, 
th 7 that every paſſenger was certain, that how long 
* boever he might, by favourable accidents, or by in- 
fe, ceſſant v; glance, be preſerved, he mult fink at laſt, 

g BY This neceſlity of periſhing might have been expected 


to 
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to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leall 4 Az 


keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual torment;, 


and hinder them from any enjoyment of the varietie, 
and gratifications which nature offered them as the ſo.” 


lace of their labours ; yet in effect none ſeemed lels to 


expect deſtrattion than thoſe to whom it was moſt dread: 


ful; they all had the art of concealing their dange: 


from themſelves; and thoſe who knew their inabilit; 
to bear the ſight of the terrors that embarraſſed their 
way, took care never to look forward, but found ſom: 
amuſement of the preſent moment, and generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playing with Hope, who wa 
the conllant aſſociate of the voyage of Life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 


ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt ; and with 4 


this promiſe every one was ſatished, though he laughed 
at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hope, indeed, 
apparently mocked the credulity of her companions; 


for, in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, ſhe re- 


doubled her allurances of ſafety ; and none were more 


buſy in making proviſions for a long voyage, than they 


whom all but themſelves ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by % 


irreparable decay. 
In the midſt of the current of Life, was the gulp 


of lutemperance, a dreadfui whirlpool, interſperſed“ 


with rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed 


under water, and the tops covered with herbage, or 


winch” 


i 
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lt "ich Eaſe ſpreads couches of repoſe ; and with ſhades 


eng ere Pleaſure warbled the ſong of invitation, With- 
. ght of the ſe rocks, all who ſailed on the ocean of 


N Hike muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reaſon indeed was always 
s to at hand to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow outlet, 
read. & which they might eſcape ; but very few could, by 
"26 Sec entreaties or remonſtrances, be induced to put the 
* Hader into her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould 
5 approach ſo near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that they 
ſome 


might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that 
EY Melicious region, after which they always determined 
2 © i purſue their courſe without any other deviation. 


+ Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe 


1 omiſes, as to venture her charge within the eddy of 


they Abe gulph of intemperance, where, indeed, the circum- 
With Solution was weak, but yet interrupted the courſe of 
ighed 
deed, e centre. She then repented her temerity, and with 
105; Al her force endeavoured to retreat; but the draught 


e re- of the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be overcome; 


e veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible rotations, towards 


mod the paſſenger, having danced in circles with a plea- 
they ug and giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and 
271 by abit. Thoſe few whom Reaſon was able to extricate, 

generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points which 
oulph Mot out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that they were 
eric Inable to continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength 
caled 0 facility as before, but floated along timoroully 

and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 
nick? Vor. II. 5. E by 
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by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, by flow 
degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumerable expe- 
dients, always repining at their own folly, and warning 
others againſt the firſt approach of the gulph of Intem- 
perance, 

There were artifls who profeſſed to repair the breaches 
and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had been ſhat- 
tered on the rocks of Pleaſure. Many appeared 
to have great confidence in their {kill, and ſome, 
indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, who had 
received only a ſingle blow; but J remarked, that 
few veſſels laſted long which had been much repaired, 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued 
aſloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſhit- 
ance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of Life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
ſunk later, and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe 
company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of infancy, 
periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet by a crols 
breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh 
of expettation, But ſuch as had often fallen againſt 
the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenfible 
degrees, contended long with the encroaching waters, 
and harraſsed themielves by labours that ſcarce Hope 
herſelf could flatter with ſuccels. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the mul- 
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titude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an ad- 


h & 2 
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monition from ſome unknown power, * Gaze not idly 
upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence 
is this thoughileſs tragquillity, when thou and they are 
equally endangered?” I looked, and ſeeing the gulph. 
of Intemperance before me, flarted and awaked, 
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» © A LETTER FROM A SUCCESSFUL ADVEN. 
TURER IN THE LO TIER. 


; LB. THoRxTON,] 
; Sin, 
; OV will not be at all ſurpriſed when I tell vou that 
I have had very ill-luck in the lottery ; but you 
| > will ſtare when I further tell you, it is becauſe un— 
TM Juckily I have got a conſiderable prize in it, I recei- 
Y ved the glad tidings of my misfortune laſt Saturday 
r- night from your Chronicle, when, on looking over the 
ſe liſt of the prizes, as I was got behind my pipe at the 
Js W club, 1 found that my ticket was come up a 2000 l. In 
1 the pride as well as joy of my heart, I could not help 
ith proclaiming to the company—my good luck, as I then 
ml fooliſhly thought it, and as che company thought it too, 
ble by infilling that I ſhould treat them that evening. 


Friends are never ſo merry or flay longer, than when 
they have nothing to pay: they never care too how ex- 


travagant they are on ſuch an occalion. Bottle after 


E 2 bottle 
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bottle was therefore called for, and that too of clarer, 
though not one of us, I believe, but had rather had 
port. In ſhort, I reeled home as well as 1 could about 
four in the morning: when think: eg to pacify my wife, 
who began to rate me (as uſua!) for ſlaying out ſo long 
I toi her the occahtion of it; but inſtead of rejoicing, 
as | thought ſhe would, the cried—“ Piſh, oxLY two 
thouſand pounds!“ However, the was at laſt recon- 
eiled to it, taking care to remind me, that ſhe had 
choſen the ticket herſelf, and the was all along ſure 
it would come up a prize, becaule the number was an 
odd one, We neither of us got a wink of fleep, tho? 
I was heartily inclined to it; for my wife kept me 
awake—by telling me of this, that, and Vother thing 
as we ſhe wanted, and which ſhe would now purchaſe, 
which could aflord it. 

I know not how the news of my ſucceſs, ſpread ſo 
ſoon among my other accquaintance, except that my 
wife told it to every one ſhe knew, or not knew, at 
church, The conſequence was, that 1 had no lef 
than ſeven very hearty friends came to dine with us 
by way of wiſhing us joy; and the number of theſe 
hearty friends was increaſed to above a dozen by ſup- 
per- time. It is kind in one's friends to be willing to 
partake of one's ſucceſs ; they made themſelves very 
merry literally at my expence; and, at parting, told 
me they would bring {ome more friends, and have ano- 
jolly evening with me on this happy occcaſion. 
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When they were gone, I made {ſhift to get a little 
reſt, though I was often diſturbed by my wiſe talking 
in her ſleep. Her head, it ſeems, literally ran upon 
wheels, that is, the lottery-wheels ; ſhe frequently 
called out that ſhe had got the ten thouland pounds; 
ſhe muttered ſeveral wild and incoherent expreſſions 
about gowns, and ruffles, and ear-rings and necklaces ; 
and once I heard her mention the word coach, In 
the morning when J got up, how was I furpriſed to 
hind my good fortune publiſhed to all the worid in the 
ncws-paper! though I could not but ſmile (and madam 
was greatly pleaſed) at the printer's exalting me to 


the dignity of Hꝗuire, having been nothing bug 


plain Mr. all my life before. And now the mis- 
fortunes ariſing from my good fortune began to pour 
in thick upon me. In conſequence of the infor- 
mation given in the newſpaper, we were no ſooner 
fat down to break faſt than we were complimented with 
2 rat-a-tatoo from the drums, as if we had been juſt 
married: after theſe had been ſilenced by the uſual 
method, another band of muſic ſaluted us with a peal 
from the marrow-bones and cleavers to the ſame tune, 
J was harraſſed the whole day with petitions from the 
hoſpital boys that drew the ticket, the commi!honers 
clerks that wrote down the ticket, and the clerks of 
the oſſice where I bought the ticket, ail of them pray- 
ing! That my honour would conſider chem.“ 1 ſhould 
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be glad you would inform me what theſe people would 
have given me if 1 had had a blank. 

My acquaintance in general called to know, when 
they ſhould wait upon me to wet my good fortune, 
My own relations, and my wife's relations, came in 
ſuch ſhoals to congratulate me, that I hardly knew the 
faces of many of them. One infiſted on my giving a 
piece of plate to his wife; another recommended to me 
to put his little boy (my two-and-foriieth couſtn) out 
*prentice 3 another, lately white-waſked, propoſed to 
me my fetting him up again in buſinefs; and ſeveral 
of them very kindly told me, they would borrow three 
or four hundred pounds of me, as they knew I could 
now ſpare it. 

My wife in the mean time, you may be ſure, was 
not idle in contriving how te diſpoſe of this new ac- 
quiſition. She found out, in the firil place, (according 
to the complaint of moſt women) that ſhe had not got 
a gown to her back, at leaſt not one fit for her now to 
appear in, Her wardrobe of linen was no leſs deficient 3 
and ſhe diſcovered ſeveral chaſms in our furniture, eſ- 
pecially in the articles of plate and china. She is alſo 
determined to fee a little pleaſure, as the calls it, and 
has actually made a party to go to the next opera. Now, 
in order to ſupply theſe immediate wants and nece ſſi- 
ties, ſhe has prevailed on me (though at a great loſs) 
tO turn the prize into ready money; which I dared 
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4 not refuſe her, becauſe the number was her own choo- 

7 ſing; and ſhe has further perſuaded me (as we have 
n | had ſuch good luck) to lay out a great part of the pro- 
duce in purchaſing more tickets, all of her own chooſing 


n To me it is indifferent which way the money goes; for, 
upon my making out the balance, I already find I thall 
> be a loſer by my gains: and all my fear is, that one of 
e the tickets may come up a five thouſand or ten thouſands 
£ | I am | 
o | Your very humble ſervant, | 
1 JrorFFrREY. CHANCE, | 
8 P. S. I am juſt going to club I hope they won't ö 
d deſire me to treat them again. þ 
— —__—— _— | 
13 
= CHARACTERS OF CAMILLA AND FLORA, | 
g | LGREVIIIE. | | 
8 AMILLA is really what writers have ſo often 
Us imagined ; or rather, ſhe poſſeſſes a combination 
2 of delicacies, which they have ſeldom had minuteneſs ö 
{= of virtue and taſte enough to conceive: to ſay the is | 
0 deautiful, ſhe is accompl:ſhed, ſhe is generous, ſhe is 5 
d tender, is talking in general, and it s the particular 
„ Il would deſcribe, In her perſon ſhe is ahnoſt tall, and 
1 \ almoſt thin; graceful, commanding, and inſpiring a h 
) | kind of tender reſpett ; the tone of hat voce is me- 
d 


lodious, and ſhe can neither look nor move without 


expreſſing 
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expreſſing ſomething to her advantage. Poſſeſſed of 
almoſt every excellence, ſhe is unconſcious of any, 
and this heightens them all; ſhe is modeſt and diff. 
dent of her own opinion, yet always perfectly com- 
prehends the ſubjett on which ſhe gives it, and ſees the 
queſtion in its true light: ſhe has neither pride, preju- 
dice, nor precipitancy to miſguide her; ſhe is true, 
and therefore judges truly. If there are ſubjects too 
intricate, too complicated for the feminine ſimplicity 
of her ſoul, her ignorance of them ſerves only to diſ- 
play a new beauty in her character, which reſults from 
ber acknowledging, nay, perhaps from her poſſeſling 
that very ignorance, The great characteriſtic of Ca- 
milla's underſtanding is taſte ; but when ſhe ſays moſt 
upon a ſubject, ſhe ſtill ſhews that ſhe has much more 
to ſay, and by this unwillingleſs to triumph, ſhe per- 
ſuades the more, With the-moſt refined 'ſentiments, 
ſhe poſſeſſes the ſofieſt ſenſibility, and it lives and 
ſpeaks in every feature of her face, Is Camilla me- 
lancholy ? does ſhe ſigh ? Every body is affected: 
they enquire whether any misfortune has happened to 
Camilla ; they find that ſhe ſighed for the misfortune 
of another, and they are affected ſtill more, Young, 
lovely, and high born, Camilla graces every company 
and heightens the brilliancy of courts; wherever ſhe 
appears, all others ſeem by a natural impulſe to feel 


her ſuperiority ; and yet when {he converſes, ſhe has 
the 
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the art of inſpiring others with an eaſe which they never 
knew before: ſhe joins to the molt ſcrupulous polite- 
neſs a certain feminine gaiety, free both from reſtraint 
and boldneſs ; always gentle, yet never inferior; al- 
ways unaſſuming, yet never aſhamed or awkward 
for ſhame and awkwardneſs are the effects of pride, 
which is too often miſcalled modeſly : nay, to the molk 
critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſomething of a bluſhing 
timidity, which ſerves but to give a meaning and pi- 
quancy even to her looks, an admirable effect of true 


ſuperiority ! by this ſilent unaſſuming merit ſhe over- 


awes the turbulent and the proud, and ſtops the torrent 
of that indecent, that overbearing noiſe, with which 
inferior natures in ſuperior ſtations overwhelm the ſia- 
viſh and the mean, Yes, all admire, and love, and 
reverence Camilla. 

You ſee a character that you admire, and you think 
it perfect; do you therefore conclude that every differ- 
ent character is imperſect ? what, will you allow a 
variety of beauty almoſt equally ſtriking in the art of a 
Corregio, a Guido, and a Raphacl, and refuſe it to the 
infinity of nature ! How different from lovely Camilla 
is the beloved Flora! In Camilla, nature has diſplayed 
the beauty of exact regularity, and the elegant ſoftneſs 
of female propriety : in Flora, ſhe charms with a cer- 
tain artleſs poignancy, a graceful negligence, and an 
uncontrouled, yet blameleſs freedom, Flora has ſome- 


thing 
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thing original and peculiar about her, a charm which is 
not eaſily defined; to know her and to love her is the 
ſame thing; but you cannot know her by deſcription, 
Her perſon is rather touching than majellic, her fea- 
tures more expreſlive than regular, and her manner 
pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrained by no rule, than 


becauſe it is conformable to any that cuſtom has eſta- 


bliſhed, Camilla puts you in mind of the moſt perfect 
muſic that can be compoſed; Flora, of the wild ſweet— 
neſs which is ſometimes produced by the irregular play 
of the breeze upon the Eolian harp. Camilla reminds 
you of a lovely young queen ; Flora, of her more 
lovely maid of honour. In Camilla you admire the 
decency of the Graces ; in Flora, the attractive ſweet- 
neſs of the Loves. Artleſs ſenſibility, wild, native 
feminine gaiety, and the moſt touching tenderneſs of 
ſoul, are the firange characteriſtics of Flora. Her 
countenance glows with youthful beauty, which all art 
ſeems rather to diminiſh than increaſe, rather to hide 
than adorn ; and while Camilla charms you with the 
choice of her dreſs, Flora enchants you with the neg- 
Jett of hers. Thus different are the beauties which na— 
ture has manifeſted in Camilla and Flora! yet while 
ſhe has, in this contrariety, ſhewn-the extent of her 
power to pleaſe, ſhe has alſo proved, that truth and 
virtue are always the lame. Generolity and tender- 


neſs are the firli principles in the muds of both favou- 
Fites, and were never polleſſed in an higher degree 
than 
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than they are poſſeſſed by Flora: ſhe is juſt as attentive 
to the intereſt of others, as ſhe is negligent of her own 3 
and though ſhe could ſubmit to any misfortune that could 
befal herſelf, yet ſhe hardly knows how to bear the 
misfortunes of another. Thus does Flora unite the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſibility with the moſt lively gaiety, and 
both are expreſſed with the moſt bewitching mixture in 
her countenance, While Camilla inſpires a reverence 
that keeps you at a reſpetiful, yet admiring diſtance, 
Flora excites the molt ardent, yet molt elegant deſire. 
Camilla reminds you of the dignity of Diana, Flora 
of the attractive ſenſibility of Caliſto : Camilla almoſt 
elevates you to the ſenſibility of angels, Flora delights 
you with the lovelieſt idea of woman. 
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PLEASANT SCENE OF ANGER, 
AND THE 


DISAPPOINTMENT OF IT, 


[SPECTATOR, | 

HERE came into a bookſeller's ſhop a ver 

learned man, with an erett ſolemn air; who, 
though a perſon of great parts otherwiſe, is flow in un- 
derſtanding any thing which makes againſt himſelf, 
After he had turned ever many volumes, ſaid the ſeller 
to him—Sir, you know I have long aſked you to ſend 
me back the firſt volume of French ſermons I formerly 
lent you, Sir, ſaid the chapman, I have often looked 


for 
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for it, but cannot find it: it is certainly loſt; and [ 


know not te whom I lent it, it is ſo many years ago» 
Then, Sir, here is the other volume; I'll ſend you 
home that, and pleaſe to pay for both, My friend, 
replied he, can'ſt thou be ſo ſenſeleſs as not to know 
that one volume is as imperfe@ in my library as in 
your ſhop? Yes, Sir, but it 1s you have loſt the firſt 
volume ; and, tobe ſhort, I will be paid. Sir, anſwered 
the chapman, you are a young man; your book is loſt ; 
and learn, by this little loſs, to bear much greater 
adverſities, which you mult expect to meet with. Yes, 
Sir, I'll bear when I muſt: but I have not loſt now, 
for I ſay you have it, and ſhall pay me. Friend, you 
grow warm: I tell you, the book is loſt; and I fore- 
ſee, in the courſe even of a proſperous life, that you 
will meet afflictions to make you mad, if you cannet 
bear this trifle, Sir, there is, in this caſe, no need of 
bearing, for you have the book. I ſay, Sir, I have 
not the book; but your paſſion will not let you hear 
enough to be informed that I have it not. Learn re- 
ſignation betimes to the diſtreſſes of this life: nay, do 
not fret and fume; it is my duty to tell you that you 
are of an impatient ſpirit; and an impatient ſpirit 1s 
never without woe, Was ever any thing like this ? 
Yes, Sir. there have been many things like this. The 
loſs is but a trifle ; but your temper is wanton, and in- 
capable of the leaſt pain; therefore, let me adviſe 


you be patient; the book is loſt, but do not you tor 
that reaſon loſe yourſelf, 
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JULIA: 
OR, ADVENTURES OF A 
CURATE's DAUGHTER, 


[ MACMILLAN. | 


F thou art a curate, O reader, and haſt already one 

pariſh in'thy poſſeſhon, be contented, and ſeek not 

to have two. Be aſſured that contentment is better 
than to have two livings. 

Many good people beſides Shakeſpeare have been 
born upon the Avon; and one of them was the curate 
of the pariſh of Elmwood. Of a family of nine peoplz 
parents and children, only he and his daughter Julia 
remained, 

This old parſon could do many things beſides eat his 
pudding, drink his October (both which he loved af- 
fectionately), and collect his tithes ;—thoſe important 
qualifications which have been, from time immemorial, 
annexed to the office of a country curate, He carried 
the ſciences in his head, and the arts in his heart—I 
mean, ſo far as they are connected with manners or 
ſentiment. Beſides all this, he preached an excellent 
ſermon, wore his own grey hairs, and had the gout: 
but, above all, he loved, molt dearly loved, his daugh- 
ter Julia, | 

And well did ſhe deſerve his love. — Sweet maid} 
if ever I forget thee, may my fancy loſe her flights, 
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and my pen its movements! If ever I forget the ma- 
jellic elegance of the form or the liquid blue ſwimming 
in thy eye—or the half-roſe half-lilly colours glowing 
in thy cheek, like the ſtreaks of the weſt in a July 
evening—Oh ! if I remember not the lovely confuſion 
o'er all thy features, when I firſt beheld thee in the 
arms of thy raviſher—may I ceaſe to dream of thee! 
If I do not Julia; may ſt thou never think of me! 

Such was the daughter of the curate of Elmwood—y 
fair form, and a pure heart !—lIt was nouriſhed in the 
pure beſom of a father. 

Though the manſion of theſe contented relations 
roſe in the center of the pariſh, it was neither ſtately 
nor proud: like its inhabitants, it was modeſt, and 
ſeemed to retire into an obſcure and ſilent glade, form- 
ed between various clumps of ſhrubbery, and a ridge 
of riſing ground. At a ſmall diſtance rolled the ſilver 
Avon, ever muſical, now mantling over a rocky chan- 
nel, and now gliding through green plains and fields 
eovered with wild flowers, 

Through theſe fields, and . theſe ſkirted banks, 
full oft did the curate and his daughter purſue their 
walk. In that ſweet hour of the evening, when the 
ſun ſeems dropping behind the hills, and throws a 
feeble but pleaſing beam o'er the landſcape, then might 
you ſee them walking arm in arm, and flowly, on the 
Avon-ſide. Julia, (he would ſay to his daughter) my 
gear Julia, you and my pariſh are the comforts of my 
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Hife. Ye all are my children but you, Julia you are my 
friend, The thirſly loves not to drink, nor the weary 
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to reſt, more than I love to look upon you. What 
would become of me, Julia, wert thou gone ? and 
when I am gone, my daughter, what will become of 
thee?” © I hope, father, we ſhall die both together,“ 
“ God grant it! God grant it!” anſwered the old 
man. 

Thus, peaceably glided on their lives, till an un— 
lucky accident in the neighbouring pariſh diſturbed 
their tranquillity, The vicar of that pariſh died. Now, 


the moment our curate was informed of this, it rouſed 
one of his worſt paſhons: he had now but one with 


to be gratified in this world; and that was—to have ths 
neighbouring vicarage in his poltclhon, “ My dear 


ſather (ſaid the unambitious Julia), have we not com- 
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petence ? and does not competence aflord us happi- 
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neſs? and is not this ſufficient ?*—Ay, all that was 
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very true; but then the vicarage lay fo ſnug—ull at 
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his own door; and he wanted to have it in his power 
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to leave ſomething to his Julia after his death; and, 
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now that he was ſo very old, and ſo very gouty, what. 
a comfortable thing it would be to have a curate under 
him, to perform ſervice when he was confined at home! 
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The thing was evidently a ſnug thing, and would be 
very convenient: beſides, he knew the patron of the 


living—he had been his fchool-fellow—as good a noble- 
man as ever was born—he was certain of ſucceſs—it 
F 3 | Was 
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was impoſhble that he could not ſucceed—he had ſet 
his heart upon the thing—and Julia, his child, could 
not oppoſe it. 

Here he was right. Julia would ſooner have expired 
at his feet, She yielded the point with a ſmile. 

But much remained yet to be done. The curate had 
talked like a man unacquainted with calculations, and 
his fancy (old as it was) got the ſtart of his judgment, 
He did not confider that Lord C, the patron 
of the living, reſided at London, and that his own limbs 
were teo gouty to carry him thither--for perſonal ap- 

plication is abſolutely neceſſary in theſe caſes : beſides, 

the clergy, though they are continually adviſing their 
Rocks to keep their eyes ſixed upon the good things 
of heaven only, have a flrange trick of keeping their 
own eyes conſtantly fixed upon the good things of this 
earth: every moment, therefore, was important ; to 
loſe a minute was to loſe the curacy ; and while he 
was talking, ſome other reverend brother, who had ne 
gout in his toes, no daughter to provide for, no want 
of an aſſiſtant curate, might be potting to his Lordihip 
in Berkeley-Squate. 

The old man now became greatly agitated ; and that 
boſom which ought to have been the manhon of reſig— 
nation and peace, was diſturbed by reſtleſs wiſhes and 
1/l-timed deſpair. The ſympathetic ſoul of Julia was 
rouſed ; her heart throbbed with guiltleſs pangs, and 
ſhe felt for the griefs of her father. She tried to ſoothe 
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him, but tried in vain : ſhe argued againſt his wiſhes, 
but ſhe was arguing againſt the follies of old age, which 
are incurable, The curacy was loſt, and he was re- 
ſolved to bewail it. 

The evening came, but came not as uſual ; this man 
of deſpair was unconſcious of its charms, His ſoul was 
deaf to the voice of nature, even when her notes were 
ſweeteſt—at the cloſe of the day. He liſtened not to 
the carrols of the hinds, nor to the ruſtic muſic of tha 
fields: the flocks cluſlered in the meadows unnoticed : 
and the ſun poured his evening glories over the land- 
ſcape unregarded, Even Julia did not charm him: he 
ſaw her kneel at his {fide without emotion, and he heard 
her ſighs in ſilence. 

Here a father and a friend was loſt to happineſs— 
the only friend too ſhe had in the world—and ſorrows 


much leſs than theſe would have murdered the peace 


of Julia She had already knelt by the fide of her fa- 


ther: ſhe now;claſped his hand cloſely in her own, and 
fixing her blue eyes pathetically on his countenance, 
begged that he would not refuſe her one requeſ.— 
«© What was that ?”—To permit her to go to London, 


in queſt of the curacy. 


Electricity could not touch him quicker, The voice 


of Julia was pathetic, and it awakened him, His af 
fections returned in an inſtant; he leaned over his daugh- 
ter, and gave her to underitand that it was impoſſible: 
to grant her requeſt; that he would not part with her 
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for a biſhoprick, and that ſhe muſt not think to part 
with him. She replied ; he anſwered; and ſhe re- an- 
ſwered: in ſhort, the conteſt was long, flubborn, and 
eloquent; and though there was not much learning in 
It, it abounded with nature, a richer quality. Sufhce 
it to fay, that Julia conquered ; and ſhe obtained with 
great difficulty what ſhe called the honourable office of 
being her father's meſſenger. Z 

It has been obſerved already, that diſpatch is one of 
the few roads to preferment. As no time was there- 
fore to be loſt, it was agreed upon that ſhe ſhould ſet 
olf the next morning. The Warwick ſtage paſſed thro? 
the neighbouring market-town, and ſhe might walk 
thither to meet it. The old man retired to get ready 
his letters, and Julia to make her little preparations for 
her journey, 

How they ſlept, themſelves know beſt ; but when 
the morning came, the curate's opinions were entirely 
changed, Ile had thought better upon the ſubject, 
and he was reſolved not to let her go. The roads were 
dangerous, and London was ſlill more ſo-beſides, ſhe 
might turn ſick—or the coach might be overturned— 
the might be killed—and he would never ſee her more.“ 
Julia knew that theſe fears were only the tender work= 
ings of timid nature, and ſhe oppoſed them. In ſhort, 
the conteſt was renewed with its former warmth ; and 


the aft-thon of the daughter triumphed once more over 


the tenderneſs of the father, He conſented again to 
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Jet her go, on condition that Joe (his labourer, his 
gardener, his footman, his hoſtler, his everything) ſhould 
attend her with his friendly care—ſhould be the com- 
panion of her journey, 

Now this Joe was the aukwardeſt mortal Never, 
ſure, did a more ſimple ſquire page it at the heels of a 
fair lady. Neither the Sancho of Don Quixotte, nor 
the Pedrillo of Roſalva, were more arrant children of 
nature—were guided by more native ſimplicity. He 
and his occupations ſeemed made for each other, ſo 
exactly were they reſpettively fitted, He was never fa- 
mous but for two things; v1z. for whiltling, after his team, 
the loudeſt and moſt mulical notes of any in the whole 
village—and for knitting flockings ; this was all the 
reputation he had in the world ; and he was now going 
to ſet out for London (where he had never been) in 
high expeQation of ſeeing fine things and fine folks, but 
without any idea of receiving treatment different from 
what he met with in the pariſh of Elmwood, 

Now, reader, flop a moment, and bethink thee of 
this plan and of this journey; and then conſeſs that 
they were highly worthy of the politic heads which 
gave them birth, A village-virgin, attended by a vil- 


lage-boor—both equally accuſtomed to travelling, and 


the buſlle of an Engliſh turnpike road—both equally 


{killed in the knowledge of men and of their charac- 
ters—are ſetting out for London—for London, I ſay— 
in queſt of a curacy | The thing was worthy of a village- 

curate 
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eurate. The deſcent of Eneas into Hell was, in com- 
pariſon of this, walking upon carpets. 
Facilis deſcenſus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum 


Our travellers were now ready to begin their walk 
to the market-town, which was but four miles diſlant, 
Without paifrey, armour, or other retinue than the 
children of the neighbourhood (who regarded Julia as 
the good and fair genius of the village) the cavalcade 
Tet out. Julia and her father led the van, and the, 
reſt followed, Joe, as if conſcious that he was en- 
| tering upon a ſervice of danger, aſſumed a ſtatelier 
port and a more auguſt viſage ; and with a clean ſhirt 
in his left pocket, much good bacon and cheeſe in his 
right, and a luſly ſapling in his hand, he towered ma- 
jeſtic forward in the midſt of the children, with flern 
aſpett and long ſtrides. þ 
The company had now walked a mile, and were to- 
part. On this trying occaſion I could ſay much, but 
will not. To deſcribe the glances of affection and the 
looks of love which gliſtened in every eye, which played: 
in every feature, would. be extremely tedious to many 
of my gentle readers: I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with informing them, that in this difficult fcene the 
ſimple heart of the curate failed him; his eyes con- 
feſſed it, and he played the woman, The tender Julia 
caught the ſoft contagion ; and from her it paſſed to the 
little villagers who compoſed her train, Joe, who 

now 
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now ſaw what was paſſing all around him, was not wil- 
ling to be ſingular; his eye forgot its haughtineſs for 
a moment, and he mixed his plaintive notes in the 
concert of woe, — Thus they are all crying together. 
But theſe lamentations were ſoon over. The curate, 
taking his daughter by the hand, ſhowered bleſſings 
and advices upon her in great plenty; told her to be 
cautious, prudent, and expeditious ; that while ſhe 
took care of herſelf, ſhe was ſerving him; and then 
again wiſhing her ten thouſand bleſſings, bade his child 
adieu. The curate marched flowly back at the head 
of his young flock, and cur two travellers ſet forward 


to the market-town with a naſty pace and high expec- 


tations. 

Having now begun a journey, we muſt be expedi- A 
tious- They arrived at the market-town, met the ſlage- 
coach, and took their reſpective ſtations Julia in the 
inſide, and Joe, like her guardian- angel, perched 
above her upon the top. Now why ſhould J loiter to 
rehearſe the trivial adventurers of a ſtage-coach jour- 
ney—how, always ag town role to view after town, 
hill after hill, and county after county, the ſpirits of 
Joe roſe in proportion, and ſill he whiſtled on both 
loud and long, like the lark at day-break; or how, 
though all the filly people in the coach ſtared continu» 
ally at Julia, the timid Julia durſt not ſtare at them 
or why ſhould I relate the idle ſmall- talk, the impudent 


regard, and the uncorteous gallantry, with which ſhe 
| was 
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in her pocket, to refuſe the loan of a few guineas, which 
would remove all her ſorrows. She might probably 
have an opportunity of hinting the, matter to Lord 


C 


vance the money upon the curacy, and thus all would 


„ When ſhe ſaw him, who would no doubt ad- 


be right again. She therefore thanked him politely, and 
told him that when ſhe ſaw her noble friend Lord C , 
ſhe hoped to be able to repay him. © Lord C-—! 
(ſays he)—what—you are going to viſic him ?'—* Y es, 


Sir, —** O—a relation, I preſume, Madam?“ No, 
Sir—only a friend : his lordſhip and my father were 
great friends when they were young, and at ſchool,— 
60 Ay, ay—your father, I preſume, Madam, lives in 
the country? -es, Sir; he's curate of Elmwood, 


near *#****##* in Warwickſhire. ** Your viſlit, Ma'am, 


is it a viſit of pleaſure or buſineſs ?*”—Bulineſs, Sir: 


Jam only come to town with a letter from my father 
to Lord C to ſolicit the curacy of F**#**##,©: O 
J underſtand you, Ma'am. Lord C 


cular acquaintance, and it will give me pleaſure to be 


1s my parti- 


your protettor and your guide, till I deliver you ſafe- 
ly and honourably to his Lordſhip.— Would you chuſe 
to alight, Ma'am, at any particular place in London?” 
—No, {laid the ſimple Julia) I intend to ſtay at the 
inn all night, and to wait upon his lordſhip in the 
morning,—* Ah! Madam (replied the officer), you 
do not know the confuſion, the diſguſt, and danger 


which you will meet with at the ann; I have a mother 


in 


in town, who lives elegantly : be prevailed upon be 
be lodged this night at her houſe: ſhe will receive 


you with chearfulneſs, and treat you with tenderneſs, 


May I periſh, Madam—may I beg the honour to 


know your name, Madam ?” Julia, —May I periſk, 
Miſs Julia, but I am interelled in your caſe as ſincere- 
ly as if you was my filter!” This laſt propoſal was 
better and better. To meet ſo good a friend at once! 
—She was certain her father's prayers for her were 
heard; and ſhe thought ſhe could not be too thankful 
to heaven—nor to the gentleman. She accepted his 
offer: and they mounted the ſtage- coach once more. 
As the flage-coachman was at this place paid his 
full demands, there was nothing to be done but to roll 


into town, and go where they pleaſed. The fat wo- 
man lived in Holborn, and the coach flopt to ſet her 


down. „Here too, Madam (ſaid the officer to Julia), 
we may get out, for we are near our home,” The 
artful abruptneſs, and hurry of the ſummons—the con- 
ſciouſneſs of finding herſelf ſuddenly in the midſt of 
the immenſe metropolis, where ſhe already ſaw ſtrange 
things, and expected to ſee ſtill flranger—her total ig- 
norance of every thing around her—her hopes—her ex- 
pettations—all contributed to throw her mind into con- 
fuſion, her ſpirits into a flutter : ſhe forgot every thing 


—ſhe forgot even Joe—and Joe, alas! forgot her; 


for he was exactly in the ſame predicament. He was 
Vol. II. 6, 8 aſtoniſhed t 
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aſloniſhed : he was in a new world: his recolleftion 
forſook him, and a miſt wandered over his eyes: he ſat 
nailed to the top of the coach, with his mouth open, 
looking at every thing and ſeeing nothing. In this 
cloud Julia eſcaped ; and ſhe neither ſpoke nor looked 
around her, till her gallant commander led ber into 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields. Now when a young gentleman, 
with a young lady by his ſide, who is reſolved to fol- 
low him, finds himſelf in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, the 
road to Covent-Garden lies direct: *tis only going up 
Queen-flreet, croſſing the Lane and the Acre, and 
you're there, Fe conduttcd her into that weil-known 
houſe ſituate between the gate of the Theatre and the 
Piazza Coffee-houſe. The polite inhabitants of this 
houſe received the young gentleman with all the free- 
dom and civility of an old acquaintance, which con- 
vinced Julia that he was quite at home, 

Now, gentle reader, while Julia and her friend are 
ſeated at a bottle of Madeira, recollect, and confeſs 
whether we have not travelled to good purpoſe. From 
the banks of the Avon from the manſion of innocence 
—from the warm boſom of a father—to place our he- 
roine on the very brink of perdition at once !—by Pe- 
gaſus, it was rapidly done! Other authors, indeed, 
have by degrees, from adventure to adventure, from 
ſcene to ſcene, carried their heroines into very extreme 
danger; but we, fully reſolved to excel all that have 

ever 
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ever gone before us, have ſeated her upon the pinnacle 
of ruin at once. — And now, ye guardian fpirits (if 
ſuch ſpirits there be, as certain divines have told us) 
whether ye be ſylphs, genii, or fairies—if ye have in- 
deed any regard for innocence, and a virgin too—now 
open your golden eyes, and now ply your ſilver pt- 
nions—for innocence is in danger,—And now, thou 
wretched old man, thou ambitious curate of Elmwood 
rekindle your piety, and redouble your prayers—for 
your daughter, your Julia, is in a 9agnio—and with- 
out a fear! 

Every thing that paſſed around Julia in this houſe 
appeared too plauſible for her cyes to be opened, or 
her ſuſpicion to be rouſed for ſhe had never been 
in a tavern before: and as to the inceſſant tinkling of 
bells, and the inceſſant running of waiters—why., bella 
and ſervants muſt be in all great families, and, no 
doubt, muſt be continually employed)—The decep- 
tion, I ſay, was good, and every thing appeared ex- 
tremely well, except one thing: it puzzled her to con- 
ceive why they ſhould be conducted into a bed-chamber f 
But perhaps (ſhe thought) it was the faſhion in Lon- 
don, and what was that to her? 

Julia drank very ſparingly, but not ſo her com- 
panion : he was to attempt the gaining of a difficuls 
polt, and the coward wanted ſpirits, It is a tribute 
paid to virtue, that, though it be lodged in the poſſeſ- 
G2 
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fion of but a frail and weak woman, its ſpoiler, before 
be attempts to ruin it, muſt call to his aſſiſtance foreign 
aid, acquire fictitious ſpirits, and debaſe himſelf into a 
brute, The ſecond bottle began to tune the ſpirits of 
eur hero: his veins ſwelled, his pulſe quickened, his 
eyes gliſtened, and his cheek glowed : he ſnatched the 
hand of Julia, fed upon it with fury, and devoured it 
with a tumult of unholy love: if, indeed, he loved 
Julia, it was with the love of a tyger. | 

She ſtarted from his embraces, and retreated ſome 
paces from her chair, He followed, and renewed the 
attack, and Julia her reſiſtance : he grew ſtronger, he 
grew wilder: his hand was wandering over her charms 
(where hand never wandered before), and he became 
furious: Julia became faint—ſhe was yielding—her 
tender frame was exhauſted, and ſhe could now only 
fhrick, A ſliriek was a new thing in theſe apartments, 
and it alarmed a gentleman in the adjoining room, who, 
with his coat off, a dirty boot on one leg, and his face 
glowing and beſmeared with ſweat, kicked open the 
door, and ruſhed violently into the room, with all the 
zeal of a man who was to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, The 
officer let go his hold of Julia, and ſhe threw herſelf 
breathleſs upon a chair. The man 1n diſhabille ſtared 
at them both alternately, now at Julia, and now at the 
officer, and at length broke ſilence : 

„ What! force !—Why, thou damnable and filly 
| animal 
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animal, what a dirty buſineſs 1s this you are engaged 
in—forcing a woman to your wiſhes ! To force a 
woman in any place is a meanneſs that no man of ho- 
nour will {ſtoop to—but to force one ere in this houſe 
D--mn—n! you ſcoundrel! get out—walk off, or I'll 
kick you.“ 

We need not be ſurpriſed that the officer was mean 
enough to take his advice. He looked at the man in 
diſhabille as if he had recollected ſomething, and left 
the room precipitately. 

& And now, my angel (ſaid the gentleman in the 
the boot to Jwlia, taking her by the hand), let us drink 
a glaſs or two, and I dare ſay we ſhall agree better.“ 
Oh, Sir! (replied Julia, claſping her hands and falling 
on her knees before him) have mercy on me !—pity 
me ! —or you will kill me.—“ Pſhaw, my dear! I ne- 
ver kill quite upon theſe occaſion -you will but die at 
the moſt.— But, child, you look d-mn'd ſerious upon 
this buſineſs—Is any thing the matter with you?“ 
Oh, Sir! (anſwered Julia, in the midſt of many tears) 
I don't know where I am, and I don't know where to 
go—l am jult come to town in the Warwick ſtage, — 
© In the Warwick ſtage !—what, through Uxbridge ??? 
Yes, —* And was that fellow one of the company?“ 
Yes,—** Whe—w!—And you met a highwayman, 
didn't you ?”—Yes.—** That was me, by G-d!”? 
Here Julia ſhrieked, terrified at the ſound of the name; 


but he ſtoppod ker in good time: 5 You mult not be 
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afraid (ſaid he), for I won't hurt you. Tell me ho- 


neſtly, are you virtuous or not ?—that is, are you a 
maid P? - Oh! upon my honour, Sir,—* How came 
you here then, in company with that fellow?“ When 
you took—when I loſt all my money, he advanced 
ſome for me; and as I had no friends in London, pro- 
miſed to take care of me, and bring me to his mother's 
till to-morrow, when I could have kniſhed all my bu- 
lineſs,—** Then you are really honeſt ?**—As I love 
heaven and my father, Sir, I am.,—* Then thou art a 
lovely girl, and *tis pity fo fine a wonan ſhould 5: 
honeſt, But I believe you, and ſhall be your friend 
hall guard you from harm—for, by G-d! I ama man 
of honour! and though misfortune and my evil ſpirit 
force me ſometimes to the highway, I ſcorn to do a 
In the firſt place, as you 


mean thing, by G-d! 
loſt your money, you ſhall divide this purſe with me. 
In the next place, you are now in a houſe full of 
wh-res and ſcoundrels—1 muit leave it myſelf in 2 
minute, in caſe that fellow ſhould have twigg'd me, 
and I fancy you had better leave it tos. Truſt your- 
ſelf with me, and I ſhall take care of you till morning. 
Julia told him he could not ſerve her more agreeably 
than by carrying her to the inn where the ſage and Joc 
were. That, he ſaid, was more than he durlt do; but 
he would carry her to a place equally or more ſecure, 
So ſaying, he returned. to his room, to throw off part 
ol his road dreſs, and adjull the rel, 
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If the reader has a fancy worth two-pence, he will 
conceive how Julia's thoughts were employed in this 
interval, till they were interrupted by the entrance of 
the highwayman, who appeared now to be a handſome 
and genteel young fellow. He paid the reckoning, 
and they departed: it was now between nine and ten 
in the evening. 

They had not quitted the piazza, when four of Sir 
John Fielding's men ruſhed forward, and ſeized the 
highwayman with the molt incredible activity. They 
{wept him away, as the whirlwind ſweeps away the 
leaves in autumn, and whirls them the Lord knows 
where, Julia ran rapidly away, nor caſt one look be- 
hind. She continued to go forward (as ſhe thought), 
till ſhe had ran a great way; and then ſtopping for 
breath, ſhe was exactly on the ſpot from whence ſhe 
ſet out—ſhe had only run round the garden, not ſuſ- 
petting but ſhe was going forward in a ſtraight line, 
«© Madam! Madam! (ſays an Iriſh chairman to her) 
do you want a chair?” 1 don't know what I want, 
© My fait, but I do—you want to be carried to Mo- 
ther H 's; my jewel, which I and Connor yonder 
can do in five minutes,” My good friend, if you can 
carry me to any honeſt place, I ſhall blefs you for ever, 
— Honeſt plaſe Devil burn me, my hony, an if 
I know one honeſt plaſe in the whole town—Ha, ha, ha! 
— honeſt plaſe !/—Ah, you cunning devil you !—To 
be ſure you wont to go to an honeſt plaje /—Ha, ha, 

ha ! 
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ha!—Here you, Mr. Watchman= this lady wants to 
go to an honeſt plaſe—can't you ſhew her the way ?“ 
Aye, that I can (replied the watchman)—Ah, Ma- 
dam, is it you?—lI know you of old—Come along, 
come along with me: you ſhall go tothe honeſteſt place 
in all King George's dominions—the Round-houfe .** 
— The watchman happened juſt at that time to want a 
pot of beer ; but Julia not underſtanding his meaning, 
to the round-houſe he led her in triumph. — h, Julia! 
Julia, ah! 

She had been hitherto overwhelmed in a kind of in- 
ſenſibility : the ſuddenneſs and horror of the laſt ad- 
venture were too powerful for her; her faculties lo{} 
their power, and her recollection was ſuſpended ; ihe 
was led by the watchman without ſeeing whither ſhe 
was going, and ſhe was dragged along without feeling 
that he held her by the arm. But ſhe had not been 
long ſeated at the top of the bench, where they placed 
her near the fire, before the awakened from ber ſtupor. 
She awakened, looked around, and ſaw herſelf ſeated 
in the midſt of a horrible aſſembly, whoſe viſages would 
make angels weep and demons tremble, High above 
the reſt, like the Evil Spirit in Pandemonium, ſat the 
conftable of the night, a beef-headed knave, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and a tankard on a ſtool before him, 
—+ Here (ſaid this man in office) you, ſnoring Dick, 
reach this. here tankard to that there lady, and then 


bring her before me for examination, —Oh, ſhe won't 
drink! 
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drinkI— Well, well, that's all one—if ſhe does not 
drink ſhe'll pay; ſo bring her forward here,” 

Julia now advanced; her cheeks were ſuffuſed with 
tears, her breath quickened, and her whole frame 
trembled, 

„Ay, ay (ſays the conſtable), you may well ſhake 
when you look at me,—Hem! what account can you 
give of yourſelf, Miſs ? No, that's not it neither: 
II begin with you, I think, miſter watchman—W here 
did you find this here lady here, ſnoring Dick?“ 


Found her! replies Dick) why, pleaſe your wor- 


ſhip, I found her picking a gemmun's pockets,” 

Picking a gemmun's pockets Mercy on us !—-O 
ho, Miſs, you may well ſhake when you look at me,— 
Well, Dick, go on.” 

And ſo, Sir, as ſhe was a-picking the gemmun's 
pockets, as I was a-ſaying, I comes cloſe behind her, 
and lays hold of her hand in the fact,” 

„In the fact?“ 

6& In the fact.“ 

& Tranſportation, to be ſure.— Well, go on, 
goring Dick.“ 

& And ſo, Sir, as I 3 her hand, ſhe turns 
about, ſtoops down for one of her pattens, and before 
you could ſay Pervy, hits me the naſtieſt blow in the ſkull 
| I ever had in my life ſince the great riot,—You pleaſe 
to feel, Miſter Conſtable, the hugeous lump it has raiſed 
on my ſkull,” 


6 Ay. | 
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% Ay, God bleſs me! ſo it is—it's a thumper, 
i“ faith!“ 

* A thumper! it will ſtand damages, I never had 
ſuch a blow in my life,-l wa'art ye it bleeds under 
my hair. It ſloundered me like a ſtock-Hiſh.“ 

© Ay, ſhe wanted to murder you,” 

ad { 

«© Oh, the horrid monſter! —Well, Madam, have 
you nothing to ſay for yourelf P Ah, you impudent— 
Dick, take off her patten, that we may carry it as a 
witneſs before Sir John in the morning.” 

„Ay, that I will, Mifter Conſtable; the patten 
will ſpeak for itſelf, and a d- mu'd heavy patten it is.“ 

Dick ſlooped for it, but Julia wore no pattens. 

% Ah, the cunning devil! (continued Dick) ſhe 
has thrown them away. I thought I heard her throw 
ſomething away as we came along.” 

& Oh, let her alone! (ſaid the conſtable)—lhe's a 
knowing one: but ſhe ſhall doll it in Bridewell to-mor- 
row, for all that Ay, you may well ſhake when 
you look at me, you bloody-minded—Y ou may now 
return to your ſeat.“ 

As Julia was returning to her bench, ſhe tabled 
inceſſantly, but never uttered a ſy lable.—“ Oh, (ſays 
Dick) ſhe's dumb-founded with the highouſneſs of her 
crime.“ No (replies a ſecond) ſhe's drunk,” Not 
ſo far gone neither (echoes a third) but a quaftern of 
gin would recover her.“ 


Ay, 
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ce Ay, ay, (ſays the conſlable) there's no doubt but 
mne“ drink; and it's her turn now to ſend out, Pleaſe, 
Madam, to give this gemmun money for a gallon of 
Trueman's beſt, and for half a gallon of hot, and for 
four papers of tobacco, and for a loaf, and for tbree 
pound of Cheſhire. —Here, Scout; walk over, ſirrah, 
to the lady, and make her your Sunday's bow—Bring 
every thing of the beſt, and then we'll drink to the 
lady's health, and to poor ſnoring Dick's head ; and 
old ugly-face in the corner yonder will ſing us the co- 
mical ſong about the cat and the taylor, and make his 
wry faces, and we'll be as happy as princes,” | 

When this oration was finiſhed, Scout made his 
obeiſance to Julia,—She was juſt able to aſk him what 
he wanted? “ Money, Madam.” — How much muſt 
you have? - Oh, you may let me have five or fix 
ſhillings, and I'll make the bell market I can, and re- 
turn you the reſt faithtully, Madam, upon my honour ! 
— And if that won't be enough, I'll returs for more.“ 

Julia felt in her pocket for her purſe (which the high- 
way man had given her) but ſhe could not find it—it 
was gone! 

On ſeeing this, the preſident bawled out immediate- 
iy, that it was ** a ſham!” and Julia proteſted in vain, 
The company around heard this with an arch ſmile 


the watchmen ſhook their heads, and the conſtable grew 
noiſy; which awakened an old gentleman who had hi- 


merto flept very ſoundly in a corner, Eſtimating the 


thing 
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thing as favourably as poſſible, he had not above half 
the appearance of a gentleman. The truth is, he was 
no other than the well-known Mr. B——, who once 
had three thouſand a-year, though he has not now ſixty ; 
but being a man of plain manners and a generous diſ- 
poſition, is flill well received among his relations, and 
ſtrangers who know him. He had been lounging, as 
uſual, for eight or nine hours in a coffee-houſe in the 
garden, and then withdrew, as he frequently does, to 
the watch-houſe, either to ſleep or drink. On this 
Yaſt account, he was regarded there with ſome degree 
of reſpett. 

Ile naturally enquired the cauſe of the noiſe; and 
the majority informed him, that it was © only a Madan 
there, who pretended ſhe had loſt her purſe.“ Julia 
now appealed to him in her turn; and, with that un- 
affected ſimplicity which ever clothes the words of in- 
Nocence and truth, informed him, * that a watchman 
had taken hold of her unexpettedly in the ſtreet; that 
me was poſitive ſhe had her purſe at that time, be- 
cauſe a gentleman had given it to her but two minutes 
before: that from that time ſhe had only walked thither 
with the watchman, and now ſhe miſſed her money.” 

© Which watchman was it?“ ſaid the gentleman, 

„% Me—"”” replied ſnoring Dick boldly, 

G Was it you (repeated Mr. B ). Ah, Dick! 
vou and I, you know, are old accquaintance, and it 

f; 
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1s long ſince T have known you to be a ſcoundrel, 
Therefore, firrah, deliver the purſe.” 
« Me! (anſwered Dick)—Have I the purſe? I'M 
be d-mn'd if I have any purſe about me.“ 

« You haven't 2”? 

& No.“ | 

& And you won't deliver?“ 

6 No" 

& Whyithen, Mr, Conſtable, I charge you with—"® 

Except indeed (interrupts Dick eagerly) ſomething 
that I picked up on the {lrect, as 1 was coming along 
with that there lady,” 

& Ah, you old fox! (ſaid the gentleman) I thought 
I ſhould unkennel you. Where is this ſomething which 
you picked uf from the ſtreet?“ 

6 Flere it 1s—but it does not belong to her.“ 

Pray, Madam (ſaid Mr. B „ addrelling Julia) 
is this your purſe?“ 

& Tfit has a gold taſſel at either end (anſwered Julia} 
it is mine, Sir, upon my honour,” 

It had ſo, was delivered to her, and Mr. B=— im- 
mediately retired back into his corner to ſleep, 

Julia now willingly paid all the demands made upon 
her; and the preſident obſerved to her, “that as to 
be ſure as how ſhe was a good natured lady, and civil, 
and all them there things, and had given à good account 
of herſelf, why, to be ſure, ſhe might now go about 
her buſineſs.” 
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Julia thanked him, but mentioned, that ſhe did not 
know whither to go till morning. Not know! (ſaid 
the conſtable)—why there are five hundred beds round 
you, where you may ſleep for half-a-crown,”*—But 
ſhe was a ſtranger in town, and did not chuſe to ven- 
ture into ſtrange houſes, 

„Lord Ma'am (obſerved ſnoring Dick) for ſixpence 
I'll conduct you to a bagnio where you will be as ſafe 
as if you was in the Tower,” —She ſtarted at hearing a 
bagnio mentioned, —* Why then, Ma'am, if ſo be as 
you are ſo ſhy, and a'n't proud, hire me well, and II 
let you ſleep in my houſe.— There's nobody there but 
my wife. I'll ſeek but five ſhillings, and your purſe 
can well ſpare that.“ 

This propoſal did not require to be repeated, Julia 
took him at his word. Even though he took her purſe, 
as he was a poor man, ſhe thought ſhe might be ſafs 
in his houſe for a night, Beſides, ſhe was pleaſed with 
the thoughts of being in company with a woman once 
more. With Dick, therefore, ſhe went into one of 
the little ſtreets behind Long-Acre, and followed him 
into a three-pair-of-ſtairs room, humble enough, in- 
deed, but where all was ſilence, Dick awakened his 


wife, told her the ſtory, whiſpered to her to look ſharp 
after her lodger, and left them, 

Julia chatted a while with her landlady, and found 
her to be civil enough, for a watchman's wife. The 


ut think ſhe begged of her was to be favoured with 
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pen, ink, and paper. She got theſe readily ; the land- 
lady retired to bed; and Julia wrote the following 
letter: 


Ree . F 
a 22 ek 
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% Ah! my dear father, ſhall we ever meet again? 
— When ſhall we-meet ?—Are you well ?—Shail I 
ever ſee you? and ah! ſhall you ever ſee me? 

& I am -now—alas! I do not know where 1 
am—nor where J have been—nor where I ſhall be 
to-morrow, I ſeem an out-caſt from ſociety : I have 
not met one friend ſince I left you: every one decerves 
me—every one inſults me: they have treated me 
cruelly—thcy have broke my heart. Even Joe has 


forſaken me: he has deſerted me, or he is lol I know 


— * 


not what is become of him, 


6 Ah, my father! my dear father!—that Heaven 


which we both ſerve, let that heaven bear witneſs, 


that one wiſh alone fills my whole ſoul—the wiſh to ſee 
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You once more, to talk with you, to gaze upon you, 
to fit once more by your knee. —I would ruſh inte 
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your boſom; I would wet it with wy tears, but I 
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would never ſorſake it—never, never! 


„They are not mankind who ſurround me—lI de 


not live among the human race; theſe are the habi— 
tations of the ſuries. When ſhall I Icave them? Shall 


I ever quit the dreary manſion where I now write ? — 
1 I tremble—Shall I never more fee Elmwood ?—Shall 
0 ; I never more {ly into the boſom of my father?“ 

n | „And oh! (continued Julia, in words half: ſtifled 


0, With grief) if it is poſſible, as my father has told me, 
| H 2 that 
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that dreams have any meaning, and the ſoul is mo8 
ſuſceptible of theſe viſionary impreſſions when it is moſt 
o'ercharged with woe—moſlt ſurely this night I ſhall 
converſe with my father.” She ſealed theſe hopes 
with a ſhower of tears, 

Now, gentle reader, if it has been at any time your 
fate (as it has been mine, and as it is at this moment 
many a nobler fellow's) to be fitting in that lofty habi- 
tation called a garret, plunged in deep diftreſs—no 
two-pence in your purſe, no mirth in your heart, and 
no beef in your belly—when, throwing your eyes 
around the rayleſs walls, you are conſcious that ſighs 
and tears are the only plenty commodities about you=g 
if this has been your caſe you mull well know the 
comfort that aciſes from ſhedding your ſorrows in ſecret 
—the relief that flows from a ſhower of ſolitary tears, 
In ſuch a ſituation, next to inſtantaneous and abſoluts 
relief, it is the firſt of bleſſings, and Julia now felt is 
in all its force, Her heart was caſed, and ſhe hoped 
for a night of reſt, and for better days. Having then 
ſealed up her letter, ſhe retired to a bed ſo humble 
that it kiſſed the very ground. 


Watching and grief had given her too good an ap- 


petite for ſleep no: to enjoy it. Whether or not the 


dreamed, I cannot really inform my reader, becauſe 
the never informed my ſelf of this circumſtance. "This 


I know, that ſhe {ſlept nine hours inceſlantly, and when 


ſhe awoke, found her head reſling upon the partition— 


wall 
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wall which roſe at the back of her bed. It conſiſted 
only of a ſingle file of boards, and was full of crevices. 
Her ear lay upon one of them, and it conveyed to her 
the moſt doleful accents that ever ſtruggled from the 
human breaſt, She ſtarted, and applied her eye to 
the crevice, but every thing was ſolitary : ſhe ſaw no 
one, The voice ceaſed, It ceaſed only for a moment, 
Again it murmurs, weeps, laments, ſobs, and again it 
ceaſes, Her ſympathetic ſoul followed it through all 
its variations; and, led by a ſoft humanity, ſhe mourn» 
ed with the mourner through every change of his woes 
She applied her eye a ſecond time, but could ſee no- 
thing. A moment 'after, the voice was renewed, It 
was now more querulous, then more plaintive, and at 
length died away upon her ear, as if it had expired for 
want of ſtrength. She heard it no more, 

For the preſent Julia ſuppreſſed her feelings, and, 
aroſe, Snoring Dick had retired for an hour, to ſleep 
away the fatigues of the night and of the beer-pot. 
His wife was at breakfall, (tea) and invited Julia to 
partake, She conſented willingly ; and the woman, 
who had but one diſh, politely ollered it to her gueſt, 


> 
be 


and took for her own uſe a pint-pot ſrom which her 
huſband had been drinking beer, 


This repalt over, Dick awakened; and Julia, who 


was during breakfalt-time deviſing what meaſures to 


follow, propoſed at firſt to engage him to go along 
with her to the inn where Joe and the flage-coach were; 
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but on recollecting the dangers ſhe had already experi- 
enced in the ſtreets, ſhe reſolved not to venture upon 

it again, without a better guide than her friend the 

watchman, She therefore judged it more prudent to 

hire him to go to the inn, and to bring Joe along with 

him to the place where ſhe was, Dick readily aſſented 
to this propoſal for the hire of half-a-crown 3 which, 
be ſtipulated, ſhould be paid him before he ſet off, as 
well as the crown for the bed, All this he received on 
the ſpot, with the letter for her father to be put into the 
poſt- office. He now departed, afluring her, that tho? 
{he had net the name of the inn to give him, he could 
diſcover it. 

The buſineſs happily adjuſled, the groans in the ad- 
joining apartment roſe upon Julia's mind. She had 
purpoſely delayed her enquiries till Dick's departure, 
whom ſhe knew to be unblelled with humanity. His wife, 
by a ſofter temper and a more complacent behaviour, 
had recommended herſelf better to the obſervation of 
Julia, and ſhe reſerved her ſympathies for her car, 
Alluming, therefore, that eager and ſerious aſpett 
which the face wears when we are in earneſt, ſhe en— 
quired who were the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
manſion? * An old man (anſwered the woman) who 
J fancy is ſometimes in diſtreſs; but we have too many 
wants of our own to mind any others,” —[ndifterent 
as the woman was when ſhe ſaid this, Julia felt her- 
keif interelled, and conceived much more than was 

exprelled. 


— — . — — 
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expreſſed, Seeing her heſteſs not very fond of ſocial 
woe, ſhe ſupprelled her emotions, and in a ſhort time 
after ſtole out into the ſtair-caſe, The door of the man 
in diſtreſs was exactly oppoſite to the watchman's, and 
ſhe gently knocked at it. There was no anſwer. She 
knocked more loudly, but all was ſilence.—“ Alas! 
(ſaid the to herſelf) if your grief is paſt utterance, I 
muſt enter without leave.“ She raiſcd the latch, and 
entered, —It was a piteous fight, and worthy of the 
tears of thoſe bright eyes which now ſhed them ſo plen- 
tifully, Image in your own mind, this lovely girl 
bending over. a bed, which contained in it, ſtretched 
along under a tattered rug, a man, upon whoſe features 
heaven ſeemed to have poured its bittereſt pangs. He 


= 
- 


was alive, but had ceaſed to groan, becauſe he could 


groan no longer, In his arms were twochildren, His 
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left was circled round one who was alleep; his right 
round one who was—dead, He gazed upon Julia 
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without any emotion, and made not an effort to move 
even his head, He looked as if he was RESIGNATION. 
That great poet who ſuffered no ſcene of the ſoul, and 
no ſituation of nature to eſcape him, has almoſt de- 
ſcribed him. He ſeemed 
to pine in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 

He lay like Patience on a monument 

Smiling at Grief, SUAEKESPEARE. 
Hor was that feaſt of exquiſite grief, that luxury of 


ſenlibility, 
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ſenſibility, which is fit only for thoſe exalted fouls 
who move in the highelt departments of humanity—TIr 
was ft for Julia. 

At length Julia ſpoke. “ Poor—poor man! what 
can relieve you He ſhook his head Nothing. Here 
Julin's ſympathy once more broke looſe: her tears 
poured down incellantly, Tears are infettious, Two 
or three trickled down from the poor man's eye, 
% May God bleſs you! (ſaid he) you have ſhed the 
firſt tears that have been ſhed for me theſe ten years, 
The fountain of my ſorrows is almoſt exhauſted, but 
I have ſtill a drop to mix with your's.“ © Poor—poor 
man! (returned Julia) whac ſhall I do to ſerve you ? 
5 O nothing! (he replied) nothing !—One of my 
children is dead, and the other will be ſo in half an 
hour—lI am waiting for its death, and I ſhall then fol- 
low it.“. Alas! (ſaid Julia, fitting upon the bed- ſide) 
would not you have it live? Is it impoſſible to recover 
it? He anſwered, „I hope it is.“ She then at- 
tempted to take hold of it ; but he preſſed. it cloſer to 
his ſide, and would not let it go. I ö pity you, (ſaid 
Julia) and wiſh to relieve you: you and your child 
may ill live. Suffer me to be your friend.” At this 
he only ſhook his head, and attempted to ſmile, as if 


to tell her it was impoſſible. However, not to be 


guided longer by a man whe was in deſpair, ſhe was 
reſolved to adminiſter to the woes of the wretched, 
She left the room, and returned to the watchman's 

„ads, 
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wife, She ſlightly mentioned to her where ſhe had 
been, told her there was great dillreſs, and begged 
of her to. go out for a little wine, to be warm'd for 
the uſe of the ſick, The woman (who was not deſti- 
tute of much good: nature, though it was ſtrongly ſea« 
ſoned with that vice ſo peculiar togood-natured people, 
indifference) readily obeyed, The wine which ſhs 
brought was warmed, and carried in by Julia herſelf 
to the ſolitary father, She inſiſted that her landlady 
ſhould not accompany her; from an opinion, perhaps, 
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that this ſcene of ſorrows was too ſacred for the pro- 
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fane eye of the vulgar. 

The man of deſpair (naturally enough, in his ſitua- 
tion), refuſed relief; but Julia inſiſled on the thing, 
and the had ſhed too many tears to be refuſed. Hy 
deſired, however, that ſince they muſt be relieved, 
the child ſhould be relieved ſirſt. “ As for you ( ſaid 


he, withdrawing his arm from the child which Julia 
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was taking hold of, and turning to the one that was 
dead) as to you, my dear and lamented girl -my laſt 
and my belt beloved-—you have cloſed your eye upon 
me, and you are ſmiling at life in the boſom of your 
mother, You was weary of hearing your father's 


groans. You {led to invite him to follow.“ He now 


GY 


killed it, gazed upon it, hugged it, and wept upon it; 
and then dried the tears off its face, as if it could be 


conſcious of the favour. 


5 In the mean time Julia was very buſy about hey 
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child, but her alliduities were almoſt baffled. The 
child had opened its eyes, but it refuſed to open its 
mouth, 


In ſhort, ſhe was obliged to call to her aſ- 
filance her hoſteſs, who readily came, and between 
them they poured down ſome warm wine mixed with 
Still it was inſenſible; and at 
length it was thought prudent to carry 1t to the next 
room, to be nurſed before the fire; which the hoſteſs 
did. 

Julia now adminiſtered to the father, and he was re- 
vived. The balmy {trength of the wine recalled his 
expiring ſpirits, and warmed a heart which was almoſt 
cold, 


water in 1ts. throat, 


The firſt uſe he made of his new-acquired 
ſtrength was to thank his benefactreſs, and to enquire 
tor his child. Being informed where it was, he ſeem- 
ad to be ſatisficd, Julia ſoon after prepared for him 
a bit of bread, thin and toaſted, which he eat with ſome 
diſhculty. This, however, paved the way for his re— 
covery ; and in about two hours he was tolerably eaſy 
and ſtrong. The child in the other room made a flows 
er progreſs back to life, but they did not deſpair, 
This child (a boy) having been put to bed again, 


the watchman's wife reſumed her uſual occupations ; 
while Julia, whoſe gentle faculties were ſtill attuned 
to ſoftneſs and diſtreſs, waited upon the father, and 
preſſed him warmly to reveal the origin and progreſs 
of his misfortunes, He ſhook his head at this requeſt, 
and told her it would be a hard taik ; beſides that, ſhe F 
had 


hir 
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kad already ſhed tears enough that day upon his ac- 
count, However, he complied: and Julia, ſitting 
upon his bed-ſide, her cheek leaning upon her left 
hand, liſtened to a tale of deep and deſperate diſtreſs, 
© Behold before you (ſaid he), ſtarved with hunger 
and covered with rags, a man who has long fought for 
his King, and ſpilt for him his deareſt blood—whoſe 
hody is covered with wounds, in defence of that coun- 
try which now leaves him as you fee him! Such is the 
balm they have applied to my wounds !” Though his 
notes were querulous, they were eloquen.. But truth 
is always eloquent, —At preſent I 2m nc rin ler{urs 
nor in the humour to repeat them; and petuaps 4 lever 
ihall, 

When he had finiſhed his melancholy tale, he caught 
hold of the hand of Julia, and pref[cd ut te ais boſom, 
This boſom was once warm (tad / but though 
it is cold, you are welcome in it. I caunoi thank you g 
but my boy wil llive and doit, wien I au criumblitg in 
that grave frem which you has gravn me for a mo- 
ment.“ Julia, with that truc pol eheis which is na- 
tural to virtuous minds, egg an m 14 an pt ſome 


money for his preſent neceſſit , and om td to viſit 


him till it could be no onger an pewer, 
It was now rather 01. than dinner-uine, but nei- 
ther Dick nor Jo: appr ire Juha was grow g une 
ealy, Four © =, but bro.g4 nr omfort 
Vith it. obody arnved- Qla=-ſce 


ven 
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ven —eight— nobody! During theſe intervals ſhe had 
paid frequent vifits to the man in diſtreſs, and applied 
every lenitive ſhe could invent to his affliction; and 
ſhe charged her holteſs with great ſincerity, at whatever 
time ſhe went away, to be attentive to his neceſſities 
till her return, which would be both certain and quick, 
Go he was for the preſent pretty well provided for. 

I have ſaid it was now eight o'clock, and nobody 


appeared. She became very, very uneaſy, It waz 
eow half paſt eight, Still nobody !—-Gocd heaven! ! 
are my misfortunes never to end ?—lLt ſeems not, | 
Julia: for about a quarter before nine two of Sir John 7 
Fielding's men entered, with Dick—drunk, very drunk Þ y 
At their head. . 

Ah! *tis as I always thought it.— This dirty work! V 
has but few good perſons in it, and theſe few it is con- k 10 
tinually harraſſing and peſtering with its evils—nor Þ 21 
does it often ceaſe till it breaks their hearts, Shame! 
on it, that an innocent beautiful curate's daughter, Þ 


who never prayed for the good things of this world, * 
nor for the evil upon its inhabitants, ſhould not be ſuſ- pie 
Fered to go upon an errand for her father without mo- wi 


ſeſtations and misfortunes! I repeat it—Shame upon] 

ſo dirty a world! | ] 
Now, gentle reader, whatever your thoughts upon 

this affair may be, certain it is that Sir John Fielding'sÞ by 


men are come in queſt of Julia; and (as one of out u 
great poets ſays in one of his tragedies, which, how. ei 
£ every. 


'% military virtues we have already ſpoke ſo loudly, Juſt 
k when this coxcomb arrived at the ofhce, the fat womans 
of Holborn had alighted there upon the ſame buſineſs, 
Wen the highwayman therefore was apprehended 
n- the firſt buſineſs thought neceſſary was to ſearch him, 
or aud all the different purſes of the company were found 
me apon him, except that of the fat woman, It was agreed 
er, that he could not have ſpent it in fo ſhort a time: ergo 
rid he mult have given it away. To corroborate the ſuſ- 
ſul-F picion, the men recolletied that a woman was along 
mo-Þ with him when he was apprehended, and the coxcomb 
pon officer confirmed it, The caſe was therefore plain: 
Julia muſt have the purſe in her poſſeſſion. Away, 
pon they ſally, with the officer at their head, through ſtreets, 
ing'sÞ bagnios, taverns, and night-houſes; but in vain: ſhe 
f out Was nowhere to be found. The next night, between 
how] eight and nine, one of them met Dick the watchman. 
ever, | Vor. II. ©, I (Dick 
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ever he ſtiles a comedy) I'll lay you plums to pippins 
that you cannot conjetture their buſineſs with her. 

To underſtand it, then, your memory mult recur te 
the adventures of Julia with the highwayman, He hack 
met her in the baguio, and given her a purſe with mo- 
ney in it, and in their departure together from thence 
the highwayman was apprehended, Julia fled, and 
was afterwards by chance conducted to the round-houſer 
—as we have before related at large, Now the high« 
wayman was apprehended upon the information of they 
courageous officer of the guards, ef whoſe heroic and 
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(Dick was at this time returning home to Julia without 
any anſwer or information; for inflead of going on 
her errand, he went to get drunk with her money.) 
The thief-taker enquired of him by chance, as the 
adventure happened within his circuit, if he had ſeen 
ſuch a lady after deſcribing her very minutely, © Seen 
her (ſays Dick)! why, ſhe is at my houſe.” This in- 
formation was ſufficient for the ſervant of Juſlice; he 
took Dick by the arm, and ſummoning one of his com« 
panions, ſet off for the lodging of Julia. 

We have already ſcen them introduced where ſhe 
was, They ſeized her without ceremony, and pros» 
ceeded as uſual, to ſearch her. The fatal purſe, fo 
remarkable for the golden taſſel at eicher end, was in a 
moment found. —This confirmed the ſuſpicion, and 
Me was carried away as an accomplice,—When will 
perſecution ceaſe to follow virtue ? 

Sir John was not that night at home, and they in« 
formed her that ſhe muſt be impriſoned till morning. 
impriſoned ! She ſhricked at the very ſound.— Pſhaw! 
(ſaid one of them ſeeing her confulion) you need not 
be terrified, I aſſure you, Ma'am: we are not going 


to a common priſon, I have a pretty, little, ſuug 


houſe, and as cloſe as a cage, where you may ſleep as 
faſely and ſoundly as in your own bedchamber. No 
difference in the world I allure you, Ma'am—only that 
every door and window in the houle :s encloſed with 
Arong and triple iron bars, That's all, I aſſure you 


Ma'am ; 
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Mai'am: and notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, it 
will colt you only a guznea for your bed—not a farthing 
more, I aſſure you, Ma'am. 1 keeps the belt uſage, 
the belt tendance, and the beſt wines in the Garden, I 
aſſure you, Ma'am - Lord, Ma'am, then, what do 
you pout at? no cauſe to be terrified, I aſſure you, 
Ma'am !”? 

Eloquent as this language was, and comfortable, it 
did not greatly gladden the heart of Julia, But there 
was no choice in the caſe, and the followed her guides. 
Arrived, they led ber into an upper apartment, where 
there was a fire, and good furniture, She was left alone 
for ten minutes ; at the end of which the landlord waited 
upon her, and aſked what ſhe choſe for ſupper, “ No- 
thing.“ What did ſhe chuſe to drink, then? Nothing.“ 
6 Oho, (replied he) an' if fo be that you are fo rully, 
good night to you with all my heart,” He then turned 
upon his heels; and pulling the door after him with 
fury, locked it with a key which grated as 1t turacd, 
amid{t the rattlipg of chains and the clanking of iron 
bars. 

Dreadful ſounds to ſuch an ear as Julia's! Her 
teeth gritted, and her joints trembled. This was the 
ſeverelt {iroke of all. To be impriſoned! and as an 


accomplice of a highway man too !—+* But ſhe ſubmit- 


ted to heaven, where all her wiſhes relted : her hopes 


Jeaned upon that, and upon the prayers of her father.“ 
She retired to bed, but could not fleep: her mis- 
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fortunes ſtill interrupted, and occupied her whole ſoul, 
She tried again, but in vain: and to this purpoſe ſhe 
recollected the lines of her favourite Young, Slecp, 


ſays he, 


Like the world, his ready viſit pays 

Where fortune ſmiles : the wretched he forſakes; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unſullied with a tear. 

Her mind recurred to the ſcenes that were paſt, and 
reluctantly brooded over the gloomy aſſemblage. And 
in truth, when we rellect upon it, her caſe was rather 
hard, It was now only the third night ſince ſhe had 
guitted the peaceful manſion-houſe of Elmwood, and 
the arms of her father, —'The firſt night the was ſomes 
where upon the road; the ſecond ſhe was in a bagnio, 
and in a round-houſe, and in a garret; and the third 
me was in priſon, Each of theſe misfortunes was a 
mountain upon her mind, under which it ſtruggled; 
but by the flruggle it only became more feevle, 

At length the ſoul, by its powerful and violent 
workings, overcame the body. Wearied with affliction, 
her ſpirits languiſhed, and nature ſunk into Yumber, 
Sleep of this kind, though not always the molt p'acid, 
is the heavieſt, She ſlept till eight in the morning; 
when ſhe aroſe, At nine they paid her a viſit, and 
Me ate fome breakfaſt; and at ten ſhe was carried, 
with a beating heart, in a coach to Bow-ltreet. 


Here ſhe did not wait long for the appearance of 
ihe 
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the Juſtice, for every thipg was prepared; even the 


unhappy highwayman was in waiting 


g, as neceſſary to 


the examination. Indeed, it was thought molt proper 
to begin with queſtioning him apart upon the ſubject, 


and then with examining Julia; and by the compariſon 
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of their reſpective evidences the truth might be eaſily 
diſcovered, 

When the highwayman had been examined upon 
his own account, an obſtinacy natural to men in his 
deſperate ſituation prevented him from giving any ac- 
count of the purie which was miſling. But now, 
when he was informed that Julia was really in cuſtody, 
that honour which was not yet entirely extinguiſhed in 
his heart, was rouſed for her ſafety, He ingenuouſly 
told Sir John the hiſtory of the purſe, with even its 
moſt minute circumſtances; that he had robbed her 


amonolt the reſt ; that he afterward met her accident— 
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ally in the bagnio, and gave her the money only with 
a view of reſtoring her own; that he had not been above 
ten minutes in her company, and that ſhe was in every 
reſpect innocent of the crime with which ſhe was 
charged, 


Julia was next examined, and her evidence moſt 


exactly ſquared with the former, Ingenuous as uſual, 
ſhe took up the ſtory at Elmwood, and carried it for- 
ward to the flory of the purſe; and ſhe told her little 
tale with that truth and ſimplicity which can never be 
counterſeited. Yet frequent attempts are made to imi- 


48 tate 
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tate theſe amiable virtues, and the Juſtice was ſenſible 
of this : he had heard mention that ſhe had letters for 
Lord C——, and defired to ſee them. Theſe ſhe 
inſtantly produced to vouch for her ſincerity. She 
added too, that there was ſomewhere in town a perſon 
who could confirm her words beyond ſuſpicion ; but 
alas! poor Joe! ſhe knew not where to find him, 
£6 Toe! (ſaid one of the Juſlice's men who ſtood behind 
Julia) —what, is your name Julia, madam? *“ Yes 
{replied Julia).” The man immediately ran out, and 
brought back in his hand the Daily Advertiſer, in which 

he read the following advertiſement : 

If a ſarten young Lady, Miſs Jullia (whoſe name 
eis nothing to nobody, and which I doan't men- 
6 tion here, becaiſe I doan't think it proper) — ſees 
6 this, this is to let you kno, Miſs Jullia, that Joe 
& duſn't kno where you be, and that you duſn't 
** kno where Joe is, for he is to be found at the 
„ fine of the Swain with too Necks in Lad-lane, 

6 and no where elle, as witneſs my hand, by me, 
„% Joy r n 
This very extraordinary advertiſement is, copied ver- 
zatim et literatim from the real paper, which I have 
now in my poſſeſſion. Julia liſtened to it with atten- 
tion, and confelſed her feelings in her eyes, which 
gliſtened with expectation. Not contented with an 
aural information, {he ſnatched the paper, and devoured 
the precious morſel with her own eyes, In ſhort, the 
fimplicity 
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fimplicity of the thing ſpoke for itſelf, and Joe it was 
moſt undoubtedly. 

But it may be neceſſary to explain this affair, I 
again ſummon the memory of my readers back to that 
time of our hiſtory, when Joe and Julia unluckity 
parted in Holborn, Joe did not look for her till the 
coach ſtopt in the inn-yard, and then he waited at the 
door of it for her appearance. He thought her long 
in coming, but his patience was not exhauſted. The 
reſt of the company had been out of the coach ſome 
minutes, At length he ventured to thruſt in his heag 
— but ſhe was not there! He ſtarted back on his heel, 
and gazed widely round the yard, but in vain, Op- 
poſite to him he ſaw the door of a public room open, 
and he ruſhed in withont ceremony : From thence he 
ſallied into the kitchen, ſtrode into the parlour, threw 
his eye into the bar, and peeped into the. larder. 
Wounds! he looks furious, and he is almoſt breathleſs ! 
He marched into the ſtables, and in ſhort into every 
place where he ſaw a door open to receive huim—but 
all would not do: ſhe was not to be found. He re- 
turned to the coach, took one peep more into it, but 
all was ſolitary ! “ God bleſs my heart (ſaid Joe to 
himſelf, fidgetting, and ſcratching among his auburn 
hair) prote& and ſave me from all temptations and evil 
ſpirits! I with I could ſee Miſs Julia again.“ Now, 
at laſt, he bethought him of what he ought to have done 
at firſt, viz, to queſtion the coachman concerning the 

aflair, 
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affair, and the coachman in formed him of the whole 


truth, This information in no degree abated his 


anxiety. * Didn't the leave no word with you for me ”” 
(ſaid he to the coachman), No-“: Don't you know 
where ſhe went? NO.“ Don't you think ſhe come 
here this nigitt ?*''—1 can't tell you upon my word.— 
Joe with downcalt looks and folded arms meaſurcd 
the ſpace acroſs the yard with long and melancholy 
ftrides, He walked into the paſſage of the houſe, and 
marked the clock. He connted the hours, as they 
rolled flow and heavy, but he faw not his miſtreſs, I. 
was now ten o'clock, but no Julia came.—Afas ; alas 
They are not the ſevereſt, but they are the mol! 
anxious moments the mind knows, when the poſſeilor 
of it, ſimple, timid, and honeſt, feels himſelf far from 
home, and forſaken in the midlt of flrangers. Theſe 
moments Joe now felt in ail their bitterneſs, He went 
to bed without hope, and he aroſe in the morning in 
deſpair, He grieved inceſſantily, and he wiſhed for 
the boſom of a friend to lean his griefs upon it. At 
length he diſcloſed his mind to the hoſller, and the 
hoſtler gave him his advice. It was this: To adverttje, 
Every body, he ſaid, did it, upon every ſubject. “Al- 
ways when he had loſt a horſe, he advertiſed for it; 
and why might not Joe do the ſame for Julia? Tt 
would certainly lay open the whole affair, for advertiſc- 
| ments could do any thing.” — 
At this time Joe ſtood too greatly in need of com- 
fort, 
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fort, not to take any advice that was offered to him, 
But he thought this advice excellent, He accordingly 
wrote with great care the advertiſement we have al- 
ready repeated, and the hoſller fent one of his boys 
with him to the Daily Advertiſer, —And this is the 
kiſtory of this extraordinary advertiſement. _ 

When the Juſtice found ſo many circumſtances ſpon- 
taneoully conſpiring to vindicate her innocence, that 
her amiable ſimplicity ſubjetted her to ſo many dangers 
and that ſhe was the objett rather of a polite humanity 
than of perſecution, he reſolved to intereſt himſelf in 
her ſafety. And, in the firſt place, he ordered one 
of his men to go and conduct Joe to his miſtreſs. As 


to the fat woman, the Juſtice told her that her money 


ſhould be taken care of; and the highway man was re- 
manded to priſon. : 

Joe arrives, I have not time to deſcribe every thing; 
but my readers may be aſſured that the meeting be- 
tween him and Julia was fully affectionate. Suffice it 
to ſay, that Julia preſſed him warmly by the hand, 
and half cried with joy; and that Joe took faſt hold 
of the {kirt of her robe, as if he dreaded her running 
away from him once more, 

The friends thus met, the Juſtice politely aſked Julia 
how he could molt effectually ſerve her? She replied, 
that her only buſineſs in town was to deliver her letters 
to Lord C , and that if he would favour her with 


a guide thither, ſhe would always remember him with 
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the moſt unfeigned gratitude. This ſhe obtained; any 
once more acknowledging her obligations to the Juſlice, 
they all ſet off for Berkeley-ſ{quarz, 

Here they ſoon arrived, The guide leaving then 
at the door, Joe immediately took off his hat, for he 
thought it high treaſon to be covered within fix yard: 
of a Lord's door: they knocked, but were told b. 
the porter his Lordſhip was not at home, Julia Caid 
ſhe was ſorry for that, becauſe ſhe had liters of import- 
ance for him. I can't help that (anſwered the porter), 
he's not at home; and he'll not be home I don't 
know when he'll be at home.”*—But could not you 
gueſs Sir ?P—becauſe a great deal depends upon it.— 
6 Lord, Ma'am (replied Cerberus)! I tell you I know 
nothing about it. Sounds ſo ungentle, uttered by (9 
rude a voice, frightened Julia effectually, and ſhe haſten- 
ed away from the door; and Joe, ſorrowful enough, 
was preparing to follow—when the porter beckoned 
him back with a hem! and the motion of his finger, 
„ Pray, my lad (ſaid this dog in office) who is that? 

My miltreſs (anſwered Joe). 

& Ay—From the country, I ſuppoſe ?“ 

Yes (replied Joe) : I come from the country too, 

O—ſo I ſee—ſo I ſfee,—You are not acquainte: 
I find, with the ways in this town?“ 

No, Sir (ſaid Joe), not with all of them, 

% Why, then—(come hither—your ear a moment] 
I have the honour to be Lord C—'s porter; and 
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my maſter has ordered me—that is, I and my maſter 
have agreed—to receive no letter here, unleſs the 
bearer gives me a crown, However, as you and your 
miſtreſs are ſtrangers, and I am a man of honour, I'll 
be more merciful to you, and ſo conſent to take only 
half-a-crown—Bht mum—{ly—not a word for your 
life—for if my maſter was to hear I take fo little, he'd 
turn me out of my place.” 

© Sure I am, maſter (anſwered Joe) we are both 
very much obliged to you for being ſo kind. But 
then what can you do for us, if ſo be that my Lord 
a'n't at home? 

& P'ſhaw, man! {ſaid the porter) run aſter your 
miſtreſs and bring the money, and I'll ſatisfy you about 
that ;“ 

O—an' that be all (replied Joe) I can pay the money 
my ſelf. 

He drew out his laſt half-crown, and gave it, He 
then ran after Julia, and as he went he murmured te 
Mmſclf—+* Icod tho' wern't that a Lord's houſe, it 
looks hugely like bribery and corruption,” 

Our two traveller's now returned, and were re- 
ceived by the porter with a more gracious complaiſance. 
3le now informed them, that though his Lordſhip was 
out of town, he was only at his villa, and would cer- 
tainly return to town to dinner; but that if they were 
in a hurry, my young Lord was at home, and that he 


tad leave to open his father's letters in his abſence, | 
Julia 
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Jalia delivered her pacquet to the porter, and they 
were ordered to walk into the anti-chamber, The let- 
ters were ſent up to the noble youth in his dreſſing- 
room, | | 

Now, in order to prepare my readers for a very im- 


portant æra in the life of my heroine, it may be neceſ- 
fary to relate what this noble youth was. A fooliſh 


grandmother had left, him three thouſand a- year inde- 


pendent of his father, and of his age; all which, with 


three thouſand more, he gallanily ſpent like a man of 


ſpirit, long before the year was done, He uſed to ſay, 
that every kingdom in Europe contributed to furniſh 
his ſeraglio: he only meant by this, that he kept in 
pay one French, one Spaniſh, one Italian, one Scan— 
dinavian, ne German, one Itiſh, and one Britiſh 
nymph, all at one time; which he actually did. He 
was deep in the ſecret at Soho. very deep in the 
myſteries at Arthur's, He boalted—and he had a right 
to do it—that he had killed hve waiters, and ſhot two 
clergymen and ſeven hundred ſheep ; which laſt feat he 
performed as follows. He was a fowler when at his 
father's eſtate in the country; and when he had been 
unſucceſs/ul en purſuit of game, he always diſ- 
charged his picce into the body of a lheep. As this 
amuſement exatily hit his cafte, he would ſometimes 
re-charge, and re-diſcharge, till perhaps before his 
return home, he would leave halt a dozen dead upon 


the field. He frequently obſerved, that this was an 
aimuicmcnd 
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yerſation of the learned ? Providence thought fit, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of a. Pagan, that he ſhould 
be above thoſe trivial pleaſures, to which perſons with- 
out letters, knowledge, curioſity, and talle for reading, 
are obliged to give themſelves up. 

Another kind of pleaſure, ſtill more ſenſible, more 
warm, more natural, and more implanted in the heart 
of man, conſlituted the greateſt felicity of Scipio's 
life; this was that of friendlup ; a pleaſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes, becauſe, generally 
loving only themſelves, they do not deſerve to have 
friends, However, this is the moſt grateful: tie of 
human ſoctetv ; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays with great 
reaſon, that to live without friends is not to live. Scipio 
had undoubtedly a great number of them, and thoſe 
very illuſtrious ; but I ſhall ſpeak here only of Lælius, 
whoſe probity and prudence acquired him the ſurname 
of the Wiſe, 

Never, perhaps, were two friends better ſuited to 
each other than thoſe great men, They were almoſt 
of the ſame age, and had the ſame inclination, benevo- 
lonce of mind, taſte for learning of all kinds, principles 
of government, zeal for the public good. Scipio, no 
doubt, took place in point of military glory; but 
L.zlius did not want merit of that kind; and Cicero 
tells us, that he fignalized himſelf very much in the 
war with Viriathus. As to the talents of the mind, 
the ſuperiority, in reſpect of eloquence, ſeems to have 
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been given to Lælius; though Cicero does not agrey 
that it was due to him, and ſays, that Lælius's ſty le 
favoured more of the ancient manner, and had ſome» 
thing leſs agreeable in it than that of Scipio, 

Let us hear Lælius himſelf (that is, the words Cicero 
puts into his mouth) upon the flrit union which ſub. 
liſted between Scipio and him. * As for me,“ ſays 
Lelius, “ of all the gifts of nature or fortune, there 
are none, I think, comparable to the happineſs of ha- 
ving Scipio for my friend, I found in our friendſhip 
a perfect conformity of ſentiments in reſpect to public 
affairs ; an inexhauſlable fund of counſels and ſupports 
in private life ; with a tranquility and delight not to 
be expreſſed. TI never gave Scipio the leaſt offence, 
to my knowledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape him 
that did not pleaſe me, We had but one houſe, and 
one table at our common expence, the frugality of 
which was equally the talle of both. In war, in 
travelling, in the country, we were always together, 
I do not mention our ſludies, and the attention of us 
both always to learn ſomething 3 this was the employ- 
ment of all our leiſure hours, removed from the fight 
and commerce of the world.“ 

Is there any thing comparable to a friendſhip like 
that which Lelwus has juſt deſcribed? What a con- 
ſolation is it to have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have 
nothing ſecret, and in whoſe heart we may pour out 


our 
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our own with perfect effuſion! Could we taſte proſ- 
perity ſo ſenſibly, if we had no one to ſhare in our 
joy with us ? And what a relief is it in adverſity, and 
the accidents of life, to have a friend {till more affeted 
with them than ourſelves! What highly exalts the 
value of the friendſhip we ſpeak of, was its not being 
founded at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem 
for each other's virtues, *% What occaſion,” ſays 
Lelius, “ could Scipio have of me? Undoubtedly 
none; nor I of him. But my attachment to him was 
the effect of my high eſteem and admiration of his 
virtues ; and his to me arole from the favourable idea of 
my character and manners. This friendſhip increaſed 
afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and commerce. 
We both, indeed, derived great advantages from it; 
but thoſe were not our view, when we began to love 
each other,” 

I cannot place the famous embaſſy of Scipio Afri- 
canus into the Eaſt and Egypt, better than here; we 
ſhall ſee the ſame taſte of ſimplicity and modeſty, as 
we have juſt been repreſenting in his private life, ſhine 
out in it, It was a maxim with the Romans, frequently 
to ſend ambaſſadors to their allies, to take cognizance 
of their affairs, and to accommodate their differences, 
It was with this view that three illuſtrious perſons, 
P. Scipio Africanus, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, 
were ſent into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyſcon then 
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reigned, the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned in hiſtory: 
They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 
the indolence, and afterwards the captivity of Deme- 
trius Nicanor amongſt the Parthians, made a prey to 
troubles, factions, and revolts. They were next to 
viſit Afia Minor, and Greece; to inſpe@ into the 
affairs of thoſe countries; to inquire in what manner 
the treaties made with the Romans were obſerved ; and 
to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the diſorders that 
ſhould come to their knowledge. They acquitted them- 
ſelves with ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, and 
did ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to whom they were 
ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing order amongſt them, and in 
accommodating their difterences, that, when they re- 
turned to Rome, ambaſſadors arrived there from all the 
parts in which they had been, to thank the ſenate for 
having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe 
wiſdom and goodneſs they could not ſufficiently com- 
mend, 

The firſt place to which they went, according to 
their inſtructions, was Alexandria. The king received 
them with great magnificence. As for them, they 
aftefted it ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio, who 
was the richeſt aud moſt powerſul perſon of Rome, had 
only one friend, the Philoſopher Panztius, with him 
and five domeſtics, IIis victories, ſays an ancient 


writer, and not his attendants, were conſidered; and 
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bis perſonal virtues and qualities were eſteemed in him, 
and not the glitter of gold and filver. | 
Though, during their whole ſlay in Egypt, the king 
cauſed their table to be covered with the molt exquiſite 
proviſions of every kind, they never touched any but 
the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all the reſt, 
which only ſerve to ſoften the mind and enervate the 
body. — But, on ſuch occaſions, ought not the ambaſſa- 
dors of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to have ſuſtained its 
reputation of majeſty in a foreign nation, by appearing 
in public with a numerous train and magnificent equi- 
pages ? This was not the taſte of the Romans, that is, 
of the people that, among all the nations of the earth, 
thought the moſt juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid glorys 


ROMULUS TO THE PEOPLE OF ROME, 


AFTER BUILDING THE CITYs 


[Hookes.] 


F* all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their 

ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould 
have great reaſon to be in fear for that which we have 
now built, But are there in reality any walls too high 
6 be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? and of what uſe are 
ramparts in inteſtine diviſions ? They may ſerve for a 
defence againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad; but it 
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is by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſion; 
of foreign enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, 
ſobriety, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are pre- 
vented, Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks have 
been often ſeen to yield to force from without, or t9 
tumults from within. An exact military diſcipline, and 
a fleady obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt bare * 
riers againſt theſe evils, 

But there is ſtill another point of great importance 
to be conſidered, The proſperity of ſome riſing co- 
lomes, and the ſpecdy ruin of others, have in a great 
meaſure been - owing to their form of governmert 
Were there but one manner of ruling ſtates and citics 
that could make them happy, the choice would not bz 
difficult; but I have learnt, that of the various forms 
of government among the Greeks and Barbarians, 
there are three which are. highly extolled by thoſe who 
have experienced them; and yet, that no one of theſo 
is in all reſpects perfect, but each of them has ſome 
innate and incurable defect. Chuſe you, then, in what 
manner this city ſhall be governed. Shall it be by one 
man ? ſhall it be by a ſelect number of the wiſeſt 
among us? or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the 
people? As for tne, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever form 
of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh. As I 
think myſeif not unworthy to command, ſo neither am 
I unwilling to obey, Your having choſen me to be 
the leader of thus colony, and your calling the city 

after 
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after my name, are honours ſufficient to content me; 
honours of which, living or dead, I never can be 
deprived, 


2 


ON HUMAN GRANDEUR, 
GOLDSMITH, ] 


A alchouſe-keeper near Iſlington, who had long 

lived at the ſign of the French King, upon the 
commencement of the laſt war pulled down his old ſign, 
and put up that of the Queen of Hungary. Under the 
influence of her red face and golden ſceptre, he con- 
tinued to ſell ale, till ſhe was no longer the favourite 
of his cuſtomers; he changed her, therefore, ſome 
time ago, for the King of Pruſſia, who may probably 
be changed, in turn, for the next great man that ſhall 
be ſet up for vulgar admiration, 

In this manner the great are dealt out, one after the 
other, to the gazing crowd, When we have ſufficiently 
wondered at one of them, he is taken in, and another 
exhibited in his room, who ſeldom holds his ſtation 
long ; for the mob are ever pleaſed with variety, 

I muſt own I have ſuch an indifferent opinion of the 
vulgar, that I amever led to ſuſpett that merit which 
raiſes their ſhout : at leaſt I am certain to find thoſe 
great, and ſometimes good men, who find ſatisfaction 
in ſuch acclamations, made worſe by it; and hiſtory 

Has. 
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has too frequently taught me, that the head which has 
grown this day giddy with the roar of the million, has 
the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juſt evacuated 
by the enemy, he perceived the townſmen buſy in the 
market-place in pulling down from a gibbet a figure 
which had been deſigned to repreſent himſelf, There 
were ſome alſo knocking down a neighbouring flatue 
of one of the Orſini family, with whom he was at war, 
in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place, It is 
poſſible a man who knew leſs of the world would have 
condemned the adulation of thoſe bare-faced flatterers ; 
but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their zeal; and, turn- 
ing to Borgia, his fon, ſaid with a ſmile, © Vides, mi 
fili, quam leve diſcrimen, patibulum inter et ſtatuam.“ 
You ſee, my ſon, the ſmall difference between a gib- 
bet and a ſtatue.” If the great could be taught any 
leſſon, this might ſerve to teach them upon how weak 
a foundation their glory ſtands: for, as popular ap- 
plauſe is excited by what ſeems like merit, it as quickly 
condemns what has only the appearance of guilt, 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet: her lovers muſt 
toil, feel avery inquietude, indulge every caprice 3 
and, perhaps, at laſt, be jilted for their pains, True 
glory, on the other hand, reſembles a woman of ſenſe ; 
her admirers muſt play no tricks; they feel no great 
anxiety, ſor they are ſure, in the end, of being re- 

warded 
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warded in proportion to their merit, When Swift 
uſed to appear in public, he generally had the mob 
ſhouting at his train. Pox take theſe fools,” he 
would ſay, “ how much joy might all this bawling give 
my lord- mayor. 

We have ſeen thoſe virtues which have, while living 
retired ſrom the public eye, generally tranſmitted to 


— 


poſterity, as the trueſt objects of admiration and praiſe, 
Perhaps the character of the late duke of Marlborough 
may one day be ſet up, even above that of his more 
talked- of predeceſſor; ſince an aſſemblage of all the 
mild and amiable virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe 
vulgarly called the great ones. I muſt be pardoned 
for this ſhort tribute to the memory of a' man, who 
while living, would as much deteſt to receive any thing 
that wore the appearance of flattery, as I ſhould to 
oller it. 

I know not how to turn ſo trite a ſubject out of the 
beaten road of commonplace, except by illuſtrating it 
rather by the aſſiſtance of my memory than judgment 
and, inſtead of making reflections, by telling a ſtory. 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the works of 
Confucius, who knew the characters ot tourteen 
thouſand words, and could read a great part of every 
book that came in his way, once took 1t into his 
head to travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſtoms 
of a people which he thought not very much infe- 
rior even to his own countrymen, Upon his ar- 
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rival at Amſterdam, his paſſion for letters naturally 
led him to a bookſeller's ſhop ; and, as he could ſpeak 
a little Dutch, he civilly aſked the bookſeller for the 
works of the immortal Xixofou, The bookſeller aſſured 
him he had never heard the book mentioned before, 
6 Alas!” cries our traveller, © to what purpoſe, then, 
has he faſted to death, to gain a renown which has 
never travelled beyond the precintts of China!“ 
There 1s ſcarce a village in Europe, and not one 
univerſity, that is not thus furniſhed with its little great 
men. The head of a petty corporatian, who oppoſes 
the deſigns of a prince, who would tyrannically force 
his ſubjects to ſave their belt cloaths for Sundays; the 
puny pedant, who finds one undiſcovered quality in 
the polype, or deſcribes an unheeded proceſs in the 
{ſkeleton of a mole ; and whoſe mind, like his microſ- 
cope, perceives nature only in detail: the rhymer 
who makes ſmooth verſes, and paints to our imagina- 
tion, when he ſhould only ſpeak to our hearts; all 
equally fancy themſelves walking forward to immorta- 
lity, and deſire the crowd behind them to look on, 
The crowd takes them at their word, Patriot, philo- 
ſopher, and poet, are ſhouted in their train.“ Where 
was there ever ſo much merit ſeen ? no times ſo im- 
portant as our own {! ages, yet unborn, ſhall gaze with 
wonder and applauſe !”” To ſuch muſic the important 
pigmy moves forward, buſtling and ſwelling, and aptly 
compared to a puddle in a ſtorm, 
I have 
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J have lived to ſee generals who once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were 
bepraiſed by news-papers and magazines, thoſe echoes 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long ſunk 
into merited obſcurity, with ſcarce even an epitaph 
left to flatter, A few years ago the herring-fiſhery 
employed all Grub- ſtreet; it was the topic in every i318 
coftee-houſe, and the burden of every ballad, We bs 
were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom of the © 
ea; we were to ſupply all Europe with herrings upon 3 1 
our own terms, At preſent, we hear no more of all 9 
this. We have fiſhed up very little gold that I can 144 
learn; nor do we furniſh the world with herrings, as N 171 
was expected. Let us wait but a few years longer, 19 


and we ſhall find all our expectations an herring AY 
h ſhery. 


— — —— 22 — 
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THE CAPTIVE. 


[STERNE, | 
1 bird in his cage purſued me into my room; I 
ſat down cloſe by my table, and leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began to figure to myſelf the miſeries 
of confinement : I was in a right frame for it, and ſo 
I gave full ſcope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellows 
creatures born to no inheritance but ſlavery ; but find- 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of ſad groupes 
in it did but diſtract me 


I took 
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I took a ſingle captive, and having firſt ſhut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half walled away with long ex- 
pettation and confinement, and felt what kind of ſick- 
neſs of the heart it was which ariſes from hope defer- 
red. Upon looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and fe- 
veriſh : in thirty years the weltern breeze had not once 
fanned his blood — he had ſeen no fun, no moon, in 
all that time — nor had the voice of friend or kinſman 
breathed through his lattice = his children 

— But here my heart began to bleed — and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait, 

He was fitting upon the ground upon a little ſtraw, 
in the furtheſt corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed : a little calendar of ſmall ſticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with the diſma! 
days and nights he had paſſed there — he had one ©: 
theſe little flicks in his hand, and with a ruſty nail, ho 
was etching another day of miſery to add to the heap, 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt it down — 
ſhook his head, and went on with his work of affliction, 


I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 


to lay his little ſtick upon the bundle — He gave a deep 
ſigh — I ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul — I burſt into 
tears I could not ſultain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn, 
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AN ABRIDGEMENT OF 


CHARLOTTE AND WERTER. 


CHAP. I. | 1 
An Account of CHARIOT TE Her Situation — Her 00 
\ Tenderneſs to her Brothers and Sifters—Death of 1 
her Mother, Sc. | 45 
HARLOTTE was the eldeſt daughter of a wors | 
thy family of diſtinttion in Germany, though ut 

much reduced in their circumſtances, by unavoidable | 5 
misfortunes. Her father died when ſhe was very 1 i 
young; and her mother, who loved her huſband ten- | 38 
derly, ſoon followed the dear parent of her heart to 1 


the filent grave. Finding her diſſolution near, ſhe 
ſpoke thus to Charlotte, whole filial affection never 
let her quit the bed- ſide of her dying parent. 
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& Charlotte, (ſaid ſhe) I am ſoon going to meet | 11 
your dear deceaſed father in the regions of bliſs; my 1 
death is near, which I would chearfully embrace, but 1 
for thoſe dear pledges of our love J muſt leave behind. | 1 f 


3 


You, my good girl mult ſupply the place of parents; 
y ou muſt form their infant minds to religion and virtues 
Small is the patrimony I can bequeath you, which you 
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muſt manage to the belt advantage. Fortune, perhaps, 
may turn her wheel in your favour, and heaven will 
ſurely regard the uplifted hands of my little inno— 


cents. | 
*© You mult conſider, my dear, that riches do not 


alone conſtitute happineſs, but virtue will procure what 
fortune cannot: It is with pleaſure I have ever ob- 
ſerved your ſtrict adherence to religion and every mo- 
ral duty; your regard to learning, and unexampled 
aſſiduity with your needle, may be of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to you in life, 

& The ladies in the vicinity of our cottage will be 
ever ready to reward induſtry and innocence ; and 
ſhould any of them honour you with a viſit, they will 
be pleaſed with your neatneſs and ceconomy, as well 
as your motherly afletiton to the reſt of my unprovided 
orphans, and prompt the heart of benevolence to ſup- 
ply them with food and raiment, and pave their future 
way to peace and comfort by well-timed deeds of 
charity ! 

& Bleſſed charity! thou divineſl attribute of religion, 
it is thou that covereſt a multitude of fins. O, my 
God! let me not be preſumptuous, when I ſay, in my 
proſperity my heart was ſtill dictated by thee, My 
ear was ever open to the voice of diltreſs; I wept with 
the widow and orphans, their ſorrows were my own, 
and ſpeedy relief came forth to bleſs them—but fats 


| Kopped my hand, and all I had to give was fruitleſs 
commileration z 
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tommiſeration; cold comfort, indeed, for the naked 
and forlorn ; but heaven is juſt, to whoſe mercy and 
protection I now leave my helpleſs offspring.“ 

Here ſhe ſunk upon her pillow, when Charlotte, 
with eyes ſtreaming with unfeigned ſorrow, claſped the 
trembling hand of her dying mother, 

«© My dear parent (cried the amiable maid), leave 
me not in this affliction, Alas! I am not capable of 
this great charge; yet, if it will yield you any com- 
fort, I ſolemnly promiſe I gill, to the urmolt of my 
abilities, fulfil your deſire; and if my ſorrow for the 
loſs of the deareit of patents will permit me chearfully 
to perform the talk you ſet me, no exertions ſhall be 
wanting on my part; no means left untried, which 
honeſty and induſtry can ſuggeſt, but I will purſue; 
that your happy ſpirit from the regions of the bleſſed 
may look down well pleaſed and ſatisfied with the con- 
duct of your mourning daughter.——But, O my mother! 
caſt your eyes once more on me; give me your blething 


—heltow it upon all of us,” 


„Let them attend, “ ſaid her mother, leaning with 
much difficulty, a little raiſed on one ſide. The chil- 
dren were now all kneeling by the fide of the bed 
while the dying parent thus uttered her laſt ſolemn 
farewell! — O, my God! who ſee!t all our actions, 
wid dolt govern aud protect the creatures thou halt 
made, wha knoweſt how imperfect we are, let thy di- 


vine providence watch over theſe helpleſs orphans 
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let thy guardian care keep them from evil; protect them 
from the inſults of the wicked and degenerate; fill their 
infant minds with true piety and benevolence ; let 
their ſleps be directed by divine wiſdom, and virtue 
preſide over all their actions. And O, my God! let 
the bleſling of a dying parent make them happy, and 
may they be ever ready to obey thy holy will.” Here 
the grew more faint, when Charlotte preſented the 
children to her one by one, whom ſhe killed with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs ; then embracing Charlotte, ſhe ſunk 
into her arms, and expired wichout a groan, 


« She is gone! (cried the alll:cied fair one) ere long 


ſhe will be a ſaint among ſaints, an angel among angels; 
even now ſhe gains the never-end:ng regions of hap- 
pineſs. O let thy ſhade oft viſit thy afiiicied daughter! 
inſpire her how to act; point out what thou wouldſt 
have her do, that I in all things may perform thy be- 
heſt.“ 
Charlotte now ſtood like the figure of Niobe, all in 
tears: her little charge caught ſorrow from her eyes, 
and wept in concert. After a long ſilence, ſuddenly 
recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid, “ All this ſorrow is fruit- 
leſs—I muſt not give way to it, but let reaſon be my 
guide, and aflill me to perform the will of my dear de- 
parted parent,—Poor clay- cold image, I will endea- 
vour to do thy bidding.”'— 

There was a neighbouring cottage, where reſided a 
good old woman who often came in a friendly manner 


10 
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to viſit her mother during her ſickneſs, and whoſe be- 
nevolent diſpolition determined Charlotte to ſolicit her f 
attendance at this awſul period—and what neighbour 15 
could refuſe at ſuch a time? 

She came and performed what Charlotte's tender- 


neſs could not. The old woman did what was necellary 


on this melancholy occaſion in a decent manner. She 
had experienccd the calamities of life, and from fre- 
quent deaths in her own family, was rather inured to 
ſuch affecting ſcenes. 

After the ceremony of the funeral was performed, 
and grief began gradually to wear off, Charlotte thug 
reaſoned with herſelf : Why ſhould affliction con- 
tinually weigh down my heart? We are all mortai, 
and all muſt die; beſides, I am charged to take care of 
the living—that taſk muſt not be forgotten. Were 
theſe little ones to cry for bread, my parent's ſpirit 
would be diſturbed ; no, it mull not be; I will inſtant- 
ly ſeek for employment, before our little ſubſtance is 
entirely gone.“ 

She got her good old neighbour to look to the houfe 
and child ren in her abſence; and dreſſing herſelf in a 
neat, modeſt manner, went to the houſes of ſeveral | 
people of faſhion, who, on hearing her ſtory, and ſeeing. 
{ſpecimens of her curious work, very readily. employed 
her; indeed there was ſomething in Charlotte's perſon 
and addreſs which pleaded flrongly in her favour, She 

L. 3 Was. 
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was juſt turned of ſixteen, ofa middling ſlature; her ſhape 
the moſt delicate that can be imagined ; her air eaſy 
and free as the firſt lady at court; her face of the moll 
plealing complexion ; her eyes of a ine blue, and her 
hair brown and ſhining, which flowed in graceful ring- 
lets over her ſhoulders : her underſtanding, naturally 
good, was improved by an education ſhe received from 
her mother, who being poſſeſſed of all thoſe accom- 
pilſhments which are admired in ladies of birth and 
fortune, was the more capable of inſtrutting her fa- 
vourite daughter. 


— 


CHAP, II. 


nan LOTTE Happineſs on being employed She is 
vifited by tο Ladies ALBERT introduced, Sc. 


HARLOTTE returned overjoyed at her ſucceſs, 

She had brought ſome fine handkerchiefs and 
ruffles to work; and as ſoon as ſhe entered the houſc, 
with tears of gratitude and thankfulneſs 1n her eyes, 
ſhe kiſſed her little family, and embraced with the ut- 
moſt cordiality her friendly neighbour ; then kneeling 


down, ſhe uttered the following pious ejaculation, 


&© Moſt gracious God, be pleaſed to accept the mo- 


deſl tribute of a grateful heart! Still continue thy pro- 


tettion and ſupport, that I may be enabled to perform 
my 
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my duty, and the will of my honoured parent, which 
will ever be to me the higheſt felicity : behold me 
proſtrate at the throne of tay mercy, returning my 
ſincere thanks to the Great Diſpoſer of all things, for 
his bounty towards me and the reſt of this orphian fa- 
mily.“ Having uttered this, ſh: role up in the moſt 
chearful manner, and immediately went to provide a 
decent repalt for them all; when, as ſoon as it was 
over, {he put the houſe in the belt decorum ſhe could; 
for, as ſhe had left her direction with all her worthy 
employers, ſhe had good reaſon to expect at lealt a viſit 
from ſome of them, and the conjecture was not ill— 
founded. 

Curioſity is a prevailing paſſion with all ranks of 
people ; her flory was of that intereſting nature which 
might excite it in the higheſt degree, eſpecially with 
thoſe of refined ſenſations, 

Charlotte went cheerfully about her work, and roſe 
with the lark to purſue it, after firſt paying her oriſons 
to the Divine Being, which ſhe never neglected. 

The ſcene of her retirement was not leſs romantic 
than agreeable; her lutle neat houſe was almoſt ſur- 
rounded with trees, whoſe antiquity appeared in the 
wilderneſs of their branches, which wreathed about in 
the molt fantaſtic manner; many of their trunks were 
entirely hollow, and their roots appeared above ground 
for many yards : behind theſe were lofty hills covered 
with verdure, where ſheep and goats brouzed and 
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gamboled : and underneath theſe hills ran a ſmall ſilvar 
fiream, w!1:ch mur:muring over the pebbles, made 
moſt pleaſing ſound, while various birds filled the plac 
with the ſweeteſt harmony. The front of the cot was 
ſhaded with jeſſamines and honey ſuckles; on one fide 
of the door was a bower covered with the ſame, and 
formed by her father when firſt he retired to this rural 
place. 

Here Charlotte would fit when the weather was fſul- 
try, and purſue her daily taſk, while the little ones 
played wantonly around her, 

One day, when ſhe was ſeated in this pleaſing ar- 
bour, and amuling herſelf with the following ſong, 
two ladies, unperceived, were advancing, but, on hear- 


ing her voice, ſlopped a while to liſten, 


3 O NN Go 


a: 
How ſwect the bread of Indullty, 
With innocence and peace 
The wants of Nature to ſupply, 
And bid each joy increaſe, 


II. 
Come roſy Health, and chear my cot, 
Nor humbleneſs diſdain; 
Contented with my homely lot, 
I never will complain, 


III. Ard 
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III. 
And you, ye little wantons, play, 


While I your food prepare ; 
For you I'll work each paffing day, 
And baniſh all your care, | 


As ſoon as Charlote had {(ini{ſh2d her ſong, the ladies 
advanced; which ſhe per-etving, aroſe in ſome little 
confuſion, but ſoon recovered herſelf; and perceiving 
they were her patrons, male them each a very grace- 
ful cuctſey, which they returned wich che utmoll af- 
fability. Such are the effects of good breeding, which 
never makes a diſi,nfton in civilities with the high or 
the low; indeed, ſuch diſtipctions are never made but 
by the vulgar and untaug/it, and are ever held in con- 
tempt by thoſe who are truly polite, | 

Charlotte gave them a modeft invitation to enter her 
cottage, which they very freely did, and expreſſed 
no ſ,o-il ſurnciſe at ihe clegant neatnels of every thing 
they ſaw, and beflowed thoſe praiſes which flo ſpon- 
tancous from a generous mind, and which Charlotte 
could only reply to by a curiſey am bluſhes. 

„ Well, Chaclotte, (faid one of che ladies) your 
ſtory we are latisſied is no fiction; and you will pardon 
our curiofiy which brought us to explore che beauties 
of your rural receſs; and if you do not think our com- 
pany diſegrecable, we don't intend this ſhall be the 
only viſit we make you.“ 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte expreſſed her gratitude for the honour they 
did her, and faid ſhe ſhould always be happy to {cc 
them. Alas! poor Charlotte! ſhe little thought what 
was to be the conſequence of this honour, but experi- 
enced it too fatally ; at laſt, the ladies having ſtaid as 
long as they thought proper, and behaved in a very 
bountiful manner to the children, took their leave with 
a promiſe of coming again ſoon, 

Charlotte, pleaſed as ſhe was at the reſpect paid her, 
could not help feeling ſomething in her mind which 
gave her a little uneaſineſs, and which ſhe could by 
no means account for; but there is certainly a ſeeret 
' Jpirit within us, which, though in a dark manner, too 
often forebodes trouble, anxiety and ſorrow. 

Charlotte purſued her employment as uſual, and 
made herſclf as cheerful as poſſible, when in leſs than 
a week the ladies came again, with two others, and a 
gentleman with them. Charlotte was rather more con- 
fuſed at this viſit than the former, yet did all in her 
power to pleaſe them, It ſeems they had ſo extolled 
the beauty and qualiſications of Charlotte, that all their 
acquaintances longed to behold one whole ſtory was fo 
ſingular; and among the reſt Albert, the gentleman 
who came with them: he was an officer in the army, 


of a good fortune, and great accompliſhments, 


As a gentleman, his perſon was manly, more than 
delicate; his figure tall, and his mind ſuſceptible of 
the tendereſt impreſlions: he no ſooner ſaw Charlotie 


than 
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than he conceived a moſt violent and honourable paſſion 
for her, which through his aſſiduities to her, could not 


help being taken natice of by the ladies, who rallied 


bim not a little on the occaſion, and cauſed the inno- 
cent and virtuous Charlotte no ſmall confuſion, 


CHAP, III. 


Zelter from ALBERT to CHARLOTTE ler Confu« 


fron—He vifits her —Makes an offer of his Hand, 
winch ſhe ts prevailed on to accept. 


HARLOTTE perceived with ſome concern, the 
conquelt ſhe had made. She was, as yety a total 
ſtranger to the paſſion of love; all her attention being 
taken up in performing the duty ſhe had promiſed ta 


her dying parent; and her utmoſt wiſhes was to end 


her life in virgin purity ; but heaven ordained it others 
wiſe, Albert, whoſe paſſion became daily more vio— 
lent, ſent a ſervant with the following letter to her, — 


& Moſt amiable Charlotte, 


& Be not offended at this liberty from a ſtranger 
who prompted by an involuntary paſſion, wiſhes to lay 
his perſon and fortune at your feet, From the firſt 
moment I heard your ſtory, my heart expanded in 
your {your ; but when I ſaw your perſon, and heard 
the muſe of your tongue, and the richneſs of your mo- 
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deſly and underſtanding, my whole heart was inftantly 
yours. Believe me, my dear girl, your worth is 
above fortune, and mine is ſufhcient for all the de- 
mands which can make us happy : do not think me too 


precipitate in this declaration; true love does not ſtand 
upon formalities and trifles ; and mine is the genuine 


offspring of ſincerity: I have a heart to ofler you, un- 
known to deceit, and which abounds with every tender 
ſentiment : it is you alone that can make me happy, 
and without you I muſt be for ever miſerable, Think 
on this letter as an introduQtory viſit to thoſe I ſhall 
pay in future, which I hope will not be diſagreeable to 
you. Adieu, my deareſt Charlotte! 
ALBERT.“ 
When Charlotte had read this, ſhe was in the ut- 
moſt perplexity how to behave ; ſhe had no objettion 
to his perſon, for the had as yet never thought on one 
man more than another; neither did all the tenderneſs 
and compliments he had paid her make the leaſt im- 
preſſion on her mind. She conſidered her preſent hap- 
Py ſtate as the moſt eligible, that ſhe could with ; a huſ- 
band might hinder her in the performance of her pro- 
miſed duty: he might be fond of her, yet moroſe to 
the children. Full! of theſe cogitations, {he reſo ved to 
conſult her old friend, and open he whole affair, and 
take her advice upon ſo ſerious a matter. This deter- 
mination ſhe put in execution im:nediately, ard having 
diſcloſed every thing to her, begged ſhe would without 
reſerve, 


an 


all 


an 
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reſerve, ſpeak her ſentiments on the ſubject. The 
good old lady, having weighed it in her mind, proceed- 
ed thus:.— 

% My dear Charlotte, the regard I had for your 
mother, and that I .have for you, will direct me to be 
ſincere, V ou are at preſent a ſtranger to Albert; you 


know. not his temper; it may be his groſſer defires 


have got the upper hand of his cooler reaſon, which 


time may diſcover too late, and your life be imbittered 
for ever ; but if, on a better acquaintance, you ſhall 
find he is dictated by virtue, truth, and love, your ta- 
king him for a huſband will put it more in your power 
to fulhl the promiſe you made to your dear mother 
his fortune will enable you to bring the little ones up 
ſuitable to their birth, and his generoſity will enable 
them to aſſume the rank which their parents formerly 
held in the world, Be cautious what encouragement 
you give him; yet receive him as a gentleman, with 
modeſt, good manners: let me know all that paſſes, 
and you may depend upon my ſincerity and advice in 
all things.“ 

Charlotte thanked her for her candour, and returned 
to her cottage, rather more compoſed in her mind, and 
calling her little family together fat down to dinner, 
and then again to work. 

The next day, as he expected, Albert (with one of 
the ladies, whom he had made his conhdant) came to 
viſit her: after ſome litile chat, the lady, as it was 
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previouſly agreed, on ſome pretence, left them toge- 
ther, when Albert, falling on his knees, offered to kuss 
her hand, Which ſhe prudently drew back; he then, 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, declared his paſſion, to 
which ſhe ſaid, ſhe could give him no ſatifactory anſwer 
at preſent, as their new acquaintance could by no means 
authoriſe her ſo to do. The lady coming in, put 2 
flop to any further converſation for the preſent, and 
the lover was obliged, though unwillingly, to take his 
leave, having firſt obtained permiſſion to viſit her as a 
friend. 

His letters and viſits were now quite frequent; and 
there appeared ſo much ſincerity in all his behaviour, 
that the truth of his love was no longer to be doubted, 
all of which was communicated to her careful counſellor, 
who advited her by all means to give him her hand; 
the ladies too, intereſled themſelves in Albert's behalf, 
ſo that ſhe could not any longer refuſe their earneſt ſo- 
licitations, Albert, after making her an ample fettle- 
ment, and providing as amply for the children, re- 
ceived her hand at the altar: but, alas! her heart was 
fill a ſtranger to love—that precarious wounder of hu- 
man hearts had cruelly kept his dart for another, and 
Charlotte was no better than a hapleſs ſacrifice at his 


altar, — 
Poor Charlotte! the days of thy happineſs will be 


but few; ſorrow and anguiſh will ſoon enſue, 
Miliaken Albert! thine is the enjoy ment of the body, 


but 
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but her ſoul is indifferent to thee; yet her virtue is 
ſacred, nor can it ever be dcehled, 

By the requeſt of Charlotte the Hymeneal rites were 
performed as privately as pollible, and by her defire 
ſhe was indulged, fer the preſent, to reſide in her old 
habitation, Albert was tender to the greatell degree, 
ſo that he muſt hold the firlt place in her eſtcem; but 
what is cold eſteem to the warm and ardent paſſion of 
love? The tranſports of Albert were not of long du— 
ration; he was called to join his regiment, and proceed 
to the wars. This unexpected order filled him with 
grief; but as a ſoldier's honour is more to him than 
his life, he muſt obey the mandate. 

Short was the time allowed him to prepare for his 
journey. He informed Charlotte of the buſinels, and 
begged ſhe would make herſalf eaſy; alluring her if it 
was his fate to fall in battle, he had taken care that the 
principal part of his poſſeſſions ſhould come to her, 
but at the ſame time ſaid, he had a kind of prophetie 
idea that he ſhould return unhurt to her arms again, 
After taking the moſt tender leave of her, and earneſt. 
ly imploring the Almighty to direct and ſupport her 
in his abſence, he ſet oll. 
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CHAP, IV. 


Werz rf Intervicw—The Surprize of Citar- 
LOTTE&, and other {nctdents. in Conſequence of thetr 
Meeting. 


L BERT had been gone about three weeks, and 

Charlotte, though ſhe was ſorry for his abſence, 
made herſelf as cheerful as ſhe could, with her little 
family, 

It was her cuſlom always, when the weather would 
permit, to fit under a tree near the houſe to dine, or 
lee the cluldren play: it happened on one of thele 
holidays, as ſhe uſed to call chem, that Werter, a 
young gentleman of the mol} attractive form, and re— 
lined ideas, had rambled about in a ſtudious manner, 
and came, by accident, to the ſpot where Charlotte 
was ſurrounded witn her little wanton troop, who look 
ed like ſo many cupids, or rather cherubims. 

The mildneſs of her look—the gracefulneſs of her 
perſon—and the dignified ſimplicity of her every aktion, 
made her appear to the eyes of Werter like an angel 
more than a mortal, 

He flood for ſome time in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; 
he could not even find words to apologize for his in- 
terruption : nor was the ſurpriſe of Charlotie leſs, the 


moment ſhe caſt her eyes towards him; ſhe viewed his 


face, 


dap 
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ce, where health ſeemed to laviſh all her bloom; his 
eyes ſeemed to ſpeak the language of love and molt 
refined ſenſe; his fine auburn hair flowed in artleſs 
curls—his perſon was elegant, and formed with the 
molt exact ſymmetry, not tail or corpulent, but caſy 
and genteel; and he altogether ſeemed to W 2 
perfect figure of the true gentleman. 

He approached, by degrees, towards this litile para» 
diſe, and bowing with the utmoſt reſpect, begged the 
lady would excuſe his intruſion, which was merely the 
direction of chance. She, in no little confuſion, re- 
plied, that was an apology ſufficient, as nothing could 
be conſtrued into a crime which was not intended; and 
as Charlotte was never backward in civilities, ſhe 
brought him a chair, and aſked him to fit down and reſt 
himſelf, which he accepted, and ſo finally completed 
his ruin. He played with the children, which ſeemed 
to delight Charlotte, yet ihe, at the ſame time, was ta- 
king large draughis of love, 

Werter could not reconcile it that ſhe could be mo- 
ther to thoſe children, as ſhe was certainly coo young, 
there fore he concluded, and was ſo far right, that ſhe 
muli be ſiſter to them; further enquiries he dared not 
make; yet, in another conjetture he was wrong, that 
| The was not married. After ſome innocent converſa- 
tion, he took his leave, and Charlotte fell into the moſt 
profound reverie. ** Good God ! (the cried), whence can 
theſe ſenſations come? O, Albert! what will chou be if 
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ever thou returneſt! my averſion ?—No, that cannot 
be—yet I cannot return thy love. Should generoſity 
like thine be thus rewarded? No, I will never injure 
thee—But have I not done it already ? Has not this 
ſtranger taken ſole poſſeſſion of my heart? O, fatal 
hour! when I gave my conſent—lt was avarice—I 
know I did not love you—Unhappy man !—My rea- 
ſon was blinded by perſuaſion. I ſhould have been 
contented in the ſtate I was in. What did I want for p 
I had content, that beſt of all bleſſings. I ſhould have 
waited for this charming youth, this ſtranger unknown 
but I rave—my brain is turned will lay me down 
on the turf to cool my heated mind.“ — 
* * * * 

Werter proceeded, in a melancholy manner, to- 
wards his home. Love filled all his thoughts; doubts 
and fears perplexed him, “ Moft dear Charlotte!“ 
ſaid he (for he had heard one of the children ſay ſo) 
if you cannot be mine, I will die for you—But what 
can bar the claim? Perhaps ſhe has given her heart to 
another—It muſt not be! To-morrow 1 will know 
more—till then it is an age.“ —In this perturbed man- 
ner he went to his chamber—he threw himſelf on the 
bed—reit was not to be found there, —Sleep had for- 
ſook his refidence—ſhe had fled, but not to Charlotte: 
ſhe was alike tortured with all the miſeries of a hopes 
leſs paſſion. Werter roſe from his bed, lay down again 


but to no purpole—the image of Charlotte was conti- 


nual 7 
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nually before him; he ſaw her adorned with every 
grace Heaven in her eye—in every attion dignity 
and love.“ 

He tried to read—books were tedious—he laid them 
aſide—at length, in a pathetic paſſion, he ſat down, 
and wrote the following rhapſody 


TO EHARLOTTE,s 


I. 
Tell me, Charlotte, what is love ? 
Didft thou e'er its tortures prove ? 
All its anxious doubts and fears. 


All its ſighs, its ſmiles, its tears p 


IT. 
If you have, you then muſt know 
What is ſorrow, what is woe; 
What it is to wake all night, 


Stranger to each ſoft delight. 


III. 
If it e'er has touch'd your breaſt, 
If it robb'd you of your reſt, 
You may gueſs what Werter feels, 


What his languid eye reveals, 
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IV. 
Pity then, ah! pity me, 
Born fo love but oniy thee 3 
Let a {mile reheve his pain, 


Nor treat his paſhon w.th diſdain. 


Soon as the morn had illumined the eaſtern ſkies, 
the birds began to ſing, and the hepnerds to drive their 
ſheep from the fold, to crop the hetbage of the verdant 
plains ; Werter left his cha nber, and took his way to— 
wards the place where reſided the dear and only object 
his ſoul paid its adoration to. He ſoon was there, and 
found Charlotte ſeated in her little bower with the chil— 
dren, at breakiait. He came in, and begged pardon 
again for his intruſion, declared he came particularly 
to enquire after her healih, and, with more freedom than 
before, fat himſelf down by ber ſide, took her hand in 
his, which ſhe inſenſibly let him do, while at the ſame 
time her cheeks were covered with bluſhes ; but having 
recovered herſelf a liale, the gentiy drew her hand 


away 


He pulled out a handkerchief to wipe off a tear that 
juſt then ſtarted from his eye, and dropped from his 
pocket the paper which contained the verſes he had 
written, which Charlotte took up, and ſceing ner name, 
had the curioſity to read ut, and as ſoon as ſhe had 


done fainted away. Werter caught her in his arms, 
and made uſe of every eflort to recover her, in which, 
| alter 


<q ud 


. 
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after ſome time, he ſucceeded ; when, kneeling down 
by her fide, in the molt melting and plaintive tone, 
he declared his love, adding at the ſame time, her re- 
fuſa] would pronounce his death. Charlotte, with a 
look full of terror and pity, gently replicd-—* Alas! 
poor Werter! then thy fate 1s decreed, I never can be 
thine—®? What ſays my Charlotte? (cried Werter, 
wildly) never can be mine! Dear angel, ſay not fo! 
What can you mean ? Your breaſt beats with tender- 
neſs—Cruelty cannot inhabit there : your words ſurely 


conceal ſome myſtery. Refſulve me ivr heaven's ſake 
) | 2 


inſtantly,” 

Charlotte, in a trembling yoice, cleared up the 
myſtery, as he had called it. 

« I am already married (he ſaid, Thunder could 
not ſtrike the guilty with more terror: he fell down in a 
ſwoon, and as ſoon as he recovered, raved in a moſt 
diſtracted manner, and would (if he had had means) 
have deſtroyed luimſelf immediately. At length, grief 
overcame him, and his rage was drowned 1n a deluge 


of tears. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, V. 


Wrarter and CranloTTE own their mutual un ab. 
pineſs, and lament the cauſe which makes them 0, 
WeERTER's letter to CHARLOTTE, 


T was ſome time before either of them were able te 
ſpeak ; at laſt, Werter broke the filence—** What 
malignant ftar governed the hour I was born? Surcly 
my fate is moſ! ſevere; for, if I am not deceived, thy 
countenance ſeems ſorry that our fates have thus {et 
this inſeparable bar between us. O! tell me, Char- 
lotte—ſpeax ſome comfort to my deſponding foul, 
Have you a paſhon for the lolt, the miſerable Werter * 
Your ſilence my dear Charlotte, leaves me yet in {ul. 
pence, Say, oh! ſay, how much above all others I 
am curſed ;*” 


„ Aſk me not {ſaid Charlotte) what cannot with any 
propriety by me be revealed; make yourſelf as caſy as 
you can; call reaſon io yuur aid, and itrive to conquer 
a paſſion which has nothing ſubitantial for its baſis; 
the purity of your mind, I know, would ſcorn the 
wretch, who could prove unchaſte, and falſe to the ſo— 
lemn vows which ſhe made at the altar, Had it not 
been ſo, I might have been happy but now it is tos 
late to think of it. 

*« Who is the wretch?” —cried Werter haflily— 


6 Forbeer, 
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„ Forbear, (ſaid Charlotte) to ſpeak ill of my huſband, 


he is all goodneſs, all truth, all tenderneſs and love: 
honour has called him to fight the battles of his coun— 
try, but ſoon will he return, I doubt not, crowned 
with laurels : but where will be his triumdh ? Beauty 
and love ſhould crown the brave: all his treaſure was 
locked up in me; but he, alas! will find an empty 
caſket : yet never, never ſhall my conduct injure hims 
—No, Albert, I am thine ; and though my life will be 
a life of ſorrows, yet will I try to keep thy peace 
ſecure.“ 

At the name of Albert, Werter ſtarted. “ What 
do I hear! Let me know your ſtory. Are you the en- 


chanting lady of the wild and is my friend your huſ- 
band ? IIl-fated Werter! O gentle Charlotte! tell me 
all, chen let me ruſh at once into the dark abyſs of 
eternity! O crucl fate! when firſt I heard of you, had 
I but come, you had been mine inſtead of Albert's,”? 
Charlotte tried all ſhe could to pacify him: ſhe ro- 
lated every circumſtance, from firſt to laſt, and con- 
cluded with admonitions, not precipitately to ruſh inta 
the preſence of the Almighty, but confider the dreadful 
conſequences of ſelf murder. He now feil into a 
gloomineſs and ſettled melancholy ; yet often viſited 
Charlotte, and fed his fancy with her beauties, whilſt 
his mind was enamoured with her virtues. 
Charlotte loft all her cheerfulneſs ; her former inno- 
ent amuſements could charm no more; yet in all her 
melancholy 
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melancholy ſhe ſtill continued to pay {tri obedience 
to the injunctions of her dying parents. 

She thought it no crime for Werter to viſit her, 
being ſatisfied in her mind of his honour and her own, 

Werter now forſook all company, and often wandered 
in the woods and moſt unfrequented places, trying 
every argument in favour of ſelf-deſtruction. What 
is ſelf-murder ?*? he would ſay, © Is not the criminal 
who is condemned and executed, for crimes he wilfully 
committed, guilty of ſelf murder? He knew the con- 
ſequence before he perpetrated the fact, and knowing 
death would ſurely be his doom, he was certainly guilty 
of ſelf- murder; or elſe the. law that condemns him is 
guilty of murder, | 

How many criminals are there in one year who 
ſuffer the law, and are guilty of ſelf-murder ! It may 
be urged, they do not wiſh to die; but that plea can— 
not invalidate the argument. I wiſh to die—my life 
is a burthen to me, and next to him that gave it, who 
can have a greater right over my life than myſelf? I 
will write to Charlote—l will make her acknowledge 
what I ſay is juſt, and grant me leave to die,” He 
accordingly wrote the following letter, and gave it to 


her himſelf, 


&« Deareſt Charlotte! 
& Permit a love-lorn wretch to grant himſelf a diſ- 
penſation to quit the world, which he can no longer 
delight 
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delight in, in ſearch of happineſs or oblivion: in 
the future, the latter would be preferable, Give me 
but your leave, and I am gone for ever, My 
torments in another world at any rate cannot be great= 
er than they are in this; nay, they cannot equal them: 
therefore, is it not reafonable to quit the greater for 
the leſs ? My brain is on fire—l cannot live out of 
your preſence, nor in it, Diſmiſs me ſpeedily, my 
dear Charlotte, What have I to fear? I am guilty 
ef no crime—unleſs loving of you be a crime, and that 
ſurely cannot be. Nature made you to be loved, oc 
why ſhould Albert love you? 

Diſtradted WERTER.”** 


CHAP, VI. 


CHARLOTTE'S Letter toWentTenR—WeErnrteR's laff 


124A LBERT'S Return Cin RLOTTE's Sorrow 
at WERTE R's Tom - Conclu ſion. 


HARLOTTE read this epiſtle with fear and 
trembling, and though nearly mad herſelf, 

vet could not think without the greateſt horror, on the 
crime of ſelf-murder, She dreaded to ſee him, for his 
countenance was now fe altered that he looked quite 
challly and rather what we may conceive of a wretch- 
Vor. II. 7. "if ce 
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ed ſpectre from. the other world, than a living mortal 
of this. When he had delivered the letter, he gave 
her ſuch a look as pierced her very ſoul, and only ut- 
tered “ Charlotte, I ſhall ſee you once more,“ and 
then diſappeared in an inſtant, 

& Charlotte, I ſhall ſee you once more!“ ſhe ſaid, 
repeating his laſt words. I will be ready for tlice ; 
poor Werter! I will mingle my ſorrows with thine, 
and then farewell for ever, O, Werter, Werter! 
Albert is coming. He writes me word ſo; I wil! 
fee thee once more, and then farewell for ever!“ — 

Charlotte now fat down, and wrote the following 


note to Werter: 


& Unhappy Werter! 
c: Take this laſt epiſtle from the unhappy Charlotte 


eur corieſpondence is at an end—our interviews muſt 
be no more; Albert returns, and our hearts are inno- 
cent from what may be ſuſpected ; yet jealouſy is 2 
dreadſul paſhon, and why ſhould he be tormented ? 
It was the work of fate—he could not help it, Yet, 
O! Werter, let me conjure thee, once more, to cal! 
up reſolution to your aid, to bear this load of lite, as 
Jam determined to do. 

% You will not ſurcly deny the laſt requeſt of one 
who would live or die for you, was it in her power— 


I have {aid too much—I am the property of another, 
O grating word! to a heart fo ſoft as mine, I {hall 
take 
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take my laſt leave of you when I give you this. Part- 
ing will be dreadful—but Albert comes 0! Werter, 
what will become of 


CHARLOTTE!” 


Werter was true to his promiſe, He appeared at 
the bower; his arms were folded, his eyes ſunk and 
dim; his lips pale and quivering ; his hair hung in diſ- 
order: he received the letter trembling, and having 
read it, put it in his pocket, and kneeling at her feet, 
took hold of her hand, and looked up to her face, which 
Aas turned another way, and covered with her hand, 
„ My dear Charlotte! (ſaid he) turn not your face 
away from your dying Werter; let me have a laſt fare- 
well, a tender farewell, from that beauty which hag 
undone me. Smile an adieu, and let my ſoul depart 
in peace. O, turn turn to me, deareſt Charlotte!“ — 
Charlotte, almoſt drowned in tears, turned to him, 
& Ah! (ſaid ſhe) can Werter bid me ſmile? Can a 
heart that is rent aſunder ſmile? Will the thought 
that I never ſhall ſee thee more cauſe one idea of plea- 
ſure? if a chaſte embrace will give you any ſatisfattion, 
you ſhall have it, and may heaven embrace thy ſoul!— 
but yet, O Werter !- do not venture to tread the dark- 
ſome road without a guide, Hark ! I hear the tramp. 
ling horſes—It is Albert.—Adieu, adieu for ever ““ 
Werter could ſcarcely ſay, Adieu,“ but, with a 
frantic wildneſs in his countenance, he claſped her to 
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his breaſt, and Nung from her in deſpair, She fink 
down on the ſeat in the bower, and Albert, juſt then 
entering, caught her in his arms, and fondly imagined 
her ſudden illneſs proceeded from her joy at his 
return, 

Miſtaken mortal! no joy for thee, ne tranſports 
ſhalt thou receive, but cold compliance is all thou mull 
expett; thy Charlotte will no more be cheerſul, no 
more wilt the tune her ſoft melodious voice within the 
bower; her cheeks no more ſhall glow with the ſoft 

luihes of the roſeat morn, but love and ſad deſpair, 
Hke the canker worm, ſhall gnaw upon her heart; each 
charm ſhall fade, and ſoon the tomb receive her. 

Werter, with every torture in his breall that 1s poſ- 
ible for the human frame to bear, entered his apart- 
ment, and in a paroxyſm of madneſs, put a period to 
his exiflence, and by a note he left on his table, defired 
to be interred near the ſpot where his dear Charlotte 
firit ſaw him, His friends obeyed his will, and carved 
en the tomb ſtone only the name of WERTER. 

The news of his death ſoon reached the ears of Char- 
I otte, which greatly encreaſed her melancholy ; while 
having found where his tomb was eretted, the every 
morning and evening vifited it, and gathered the 
choicelt flowers to itrew thereon, 

Shade of my dear Werter (ſhe would ſay) ho- 
ver here yet a while till Charlotte come—I ſhall not 
tarry long. I feel myſelf Real from me — the world 

{wims 
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ſwims round me; it cannot divide us long—In other 
worlds thou ſhalt be inſeparably mine—Farewell to 


this.“ 


Thus ſhe continued mourning, and her frame con- 


ſuming day after day, till ſhe ſunk into the arms of 
death, and, with her laſt breath called on hapleſs Wer- 
ter, by whoſe ſide {he was buried, at the requeſt of a par- 
ticular friend, who had gained the ſecret of their loves 
by ſome papers Werter left betind/ him, 


WERTER's EPITAPH, 
BY AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN, 


Stranger ! whoc'er thou art, that from beiow 

| . 3 * 
This graſs-green hill with ſteady ſteps doſt preſs, 
Shed ſympathetic tears—for, ſtranger, know, 


Here lies the ſon of ſorrow and diſtreſs! 


Altho' his ſoul with every virtue mov'd ; 
Tho? at his birth deceitful fortune ſmil'd ; 
In one ſad hour too fatally he lov'd ; 


When fortune frown'd-—and he was ſorrow's child. 


Heav'n gave him paſhons, as ſhe virtue gave, 
But gave not power thoſe paſſions to ſuppreſs ; 
By them ſubdu'd, he flumbers in the grave 
The ſoul's laſt refuge from terrene diſtreſs, 1 
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Around his tomb the ſweeteſt graſs ſhall ſpring, 
And annual flow'rs ſhall ever bloſſom here; 


While fairy forms their lovelieſt gifts {hall bring, 
And palling {lrangers ſhed the pitying tear. 


$ ON 0. 


When Werter fair Charlotte beheld, 

As ſhe danc'd with the nymphs on the green, 
He thought ev'ry maid ſhe excell'd, 

And he prais'd the ſoft grace of her mien 3 


But all her accompliſhments known, 


Gentle Werter began to adore, 
He ſigh'd for a heart not her own, 


| And the joys of poor Werter were o'er, 


{ho* vows the fair Charlotte engag'd, 
As a friend gentle Werter was dear, 
er {miles oft his ſorrows aſſuag'd, 
While pity has dropt a ſoft tear; 
Urg'd by love he grew bold, and ſhe ery'd 
Werter leave me, and ſee me no more, 
He ſigh'd—hbe obey'd—and he dy'd, 


"Then the ſorrows of Werter deplore, 
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THE STORY OP 


MISS WILLIAMS, 


[CRIFFITH, | 


OV are to know, Mr. Editor, that I am what the 
world calls an old bachelor, having reached my 
fifty - fifth year in a flate of celibacy ; and being bleſſed 
with an excellent conſtitution and a plentiful fortune, 
I cannot ſay, though I have the highelt reſpect for the 
fair ſex, that I ever much regretted the want of that 
ineſtimable treaſure a helpmate. But certain it is, 
that a defire for poſterity is by nature implanted in the 
heart of man; and the nearer we verge towards diſ- 
ſolution, the more earneſtly do our wiſhes tend to the 
leaving ſome part of ourſelves behind, 

From this impulſe, I have for the laſt five years of 
my life frequently thought of entering into the holy 
fate of matrimony ; and have in the courſe of that 
time, ſeen many beautiful young women, whoſe pa- 
rents have fully given me to underitand, that they 
were willing I ſhould wed their daughters, But, alas ! 
Mr, Editor, I am an epicure in love, and would not 
give a guinea for the perſon of the fineſt woman in 
England, whoſe internal merit was not as much the ob- 
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je of my eſteem, as her exterior charms of my ado- 
ration. 

And on what principle can a man of ſenſe, at my 
time of life, found his eſteem for the blooming beauty 
who devotes herſelf a willing victim at the altar of Plu— 
tus, when ſhe ſhould only ſacrifice to Hymen ? or what 
right has the ſenſual dotard to expect a ſincere attach- 
ment from a woman, who, in order to deceive him, 
affects to reconcile impoſſibilities, and make ſummer 
and winter agree ? 

After what I have ſaid of my ſelf, you cannot ſup- 
pole me bale enough to receive an unwilling bride 
from the hand of compulſive authority.—No ! child- 
leſs I am, and childleſs will remain, rather than wound 
the breaſt of injured beauiy by forced embraces, or 
debaſe the pure untainted mind by ſubjecting the per- 
fon to legal proſtitution, 

How often, when left alone with an amiable girl, 
whoſe obedience to an avaricious father had compelled 
her to endure ſuch a zete-a-tcte, have I ſurpriſed the 
ſad fair one, by exclaiming with Don Carlos in Ihe 
Revenge, 

— Diſobey 
Rather than come thus coldly, 
With adverſe looks, and alienated mien, 
Suffering addreſs- the victim of my love.“ 

With ſuch a peculiar turn of mind as I have deſcri- 
bed my ſelf to be poſſe ſled of, you will readily conclude, 
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that it is not very likely I ſhould alter my condition 3. i q 
and to fay truth, I have now given up all thoughts of C 
doing ſo; in conſequence of which equaily moral and 1 
prudent reſolution, I ſhail endeavour to beget chile 
dren for the future. like Jupiter, aud transfer my pa- 
rental fondneſs to the olf-pring of my hrain no long 


er hoping to be author of any other illue, lawfully be- g * 

gotten. | ; | 
From this day, then, 1 reſolve to commence writer, 1 

and do hereby conſlitute and appoint you, Mr. Editor, 4 | 


the ſole guardian of my futute progeny, My firſt at- | 
tempt ſhall be ig the narrative file, as that ſpecies of 
writing and ſpeaking is peculiarly adapted to elderly 

gentlemen, But my tale, though really authentic, ſhall 

not be long, 

It follows thus :--In the month of July, in the year 
1779, ſome buſineſs of importance calling me to Lone 
don, I took à lodging in the houſe of a reputable 
tradeſman, whom I ſhall call Maſon, near Charing- 
Croſs, In this houſe I occupied the middle apartment, 
and frequently heard the not unpleaſing ſound of a 
light female footſtep on the floor above me, and on the 
ſtaircaſe. Good manners forbad my opening my cham» 
ber-door, to indulge my curioſity with a ſight of my 
fellow-lodger : but chance ſoon granted my wiſh, by 
my accidentally coming in at the ſtreet-door as ſhe was 
flepping out. There was ſomething uncommenly in- 
tereſting in the appearance of this young perſon, ex- 

clulive 
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clufive of either youth or beauty, though ſhe poſſe ſſed 
them both, not being above eighteen years old, and 
very handſome, It proceeded from a look of difh- 
dence, and an unfaſhioned air, which denoted her to 
be unpractiſed in the arts or habits of the world, 

She palled along, and I entered my landlady's par- 
lour, impelled by an earneſt deſire to know ſomeihing 
more of the fair viſion which had glided by me, Mrs, 
Maſon readily informed me of all ſhe knew relative to 
this young woman, whoſe name ſhe ſaid was Williams 
that ſhe had been recommended to her by a perſon 
whom ſhe had formerly known, and who had kept a 
little ſchool at Horſham in Suſſex; that ſhe had lodged 
and boarded with her about four months, paying re- 
gularly for her entertainment at the end of every week; 
that ſhe never went out but to church, which ſhe daily 
frequented, or to take a walk round the park ; that nee 
ver any creature had come to viſit her, nor had even a 
letter been directed to her, ſince ſhe had been under 
her roof; that ſhe was of a grave, but not a melan- 
choly caſt, worked well at her needle, ſeemed fond of 
reading, and ſometimes ſung very ſweetly in her own 
chamber, when ſhe thought no one could hear her ; 
that ſhe often declined accompanying her to any of the 
public gardens, nor could ever be prevailed upon to 
fit five minutes at a time in the ſhop; that ſhe ſome- 


times mentioned her having a friend in the country, 


whom 
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whom the much wiſhed to ſee, but did not expect that 
pleaſure ſoon, 

From this account I found it impoſſible to form any 
reaſonable conjecture with regard to the real ſituation 
of this young waman.. Her forlorn and friendleſs 
late might induce a belief of her being one of thoſe un- 
happy females who have been ſeduced from the foſter- 
ing arms of parental affection, and kept ſecluded from 
the world to gratify the ſuſpicious temper of her be- 
trayer, who, conſcious of his deſigning to abandon her, 
might naturally ſuſpe& her fidelity to him. But in 
ſuch a caſe the abſence of her lover would be a ſource 
of ſorrow; and Miſs Williams was not ſad : her con- 
finement, too, was voluntary, and her conſtant attend= 
ance on the ſervice of the church ſpoke a mind devoid 
of guilt, or its attendant, ſhame. If ſhe were privately 
married, her huſband would eitker write, or come. to 
her, and ſhe would neceſſarily bewail his abſence ;z and 
if the was what ſhe appeared to be, a virtuous ſingle 
woman, it was almoſt impoſſible ſhe ſhould be ſo totally 
unconneGted with the whole world, as not to have one 
friend or correſpondent in it. 

In ſhort, after long puzzling myſelf in vain about 
this fair myſtery, I gave up all hopes of being able 
to unravel her deſtiny, and endeavourcd to baniſh her 
and her riddle- me- reeſſituation entirely out of my mind; 
when one evening after duſk, a loud rapping at the 


door, and the entrance of a perſon in a {edan-chair, 


who 
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who enquired for Miſs Williams, revived mine aud 
my landlady's curioſity, who flew out of her parlour and 
lighted up a gentleman nearly of my own age to her 
young inmate's apartment, and putting out her candle, 
and gently ſtepping into a cloſet adjoining to Milk 
Williams's room, ſat herſelf down to liſten to the con- 
verſation that was to pals at this interview. 

In about three quarters of an hour, I was ſurpriſe 
and ſhocked at hearing a ſudden noiſe, like that of a 
heavy weight tumbling on the floor, which was in- 
ſtantly followed by a loud and piercing ſhriek, which 
was almoſt as ſuddenly echoed by Mrs, Maſon from 
Her concealment, whieh ſhe now quitted, and called 
out for help for the dead gentleman, On this alarm I 
flew up ſtairs, aud found the diſconſolate Miſs Williams 
kneeling on the ground, with a ghaſtly aſpe&, and 
vainly endeavouring to raiſe a lifeleſs body, whoſe 
weight was much too ponderous for her ſlrength: I 
aided her with all of mine; and our landlord coming 
to our aſliflance, we with ſome difficulty laid the corpſe, 
for ſuch it now was, upon her bed, 

My ſervant was inſtantly diſpatched for a ſurgeon, 
who arrived in a few minutes. During this interval, 
the unhappy girl ſhewed every ſymptom of the deep- 
eſt ſorrow ; ſhe fixed her eyes upon the lifeleſs form 
that lay before her. and exclaimed, Oh! he is gone, 
my father, friend, and benefaQor!” At the ſame 
time, drops, chafing, ſprinkling of water, and every 

other 
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other means, were uſed to call back the parting ſpirit 
which had ſo lately left its long- accuſtomed manſion. 
But when the ſurgeon had vainly tried to make the 
flagnated blood flow from the opened vein, and flicadi- 
ly pronounced that life was fled, diſtraction ſeized on 
the now wretched maid ; the tore her ha'r, beat her 
breaſt, and hardly was with-held from doing violence 
upon herſelf, At length, quite overcome by the toe 
ſtrong exertion of her paſſions, the tainted quite away, 
from whence ſhe was recovered to a ſtate of languid 
ſtupe faction, and ſeemed inſenſible to all around her. 
In this melancholy fituation ſhe was conveyed into 
my apartment, where I left her with Mrs. Ma- 
ſon, and zeturned up ſtairs to enter into conſultation 
with the man of the houſe and the ſurgeon, to deter- 
mine in what manner to proceed, on this extraordinary 
event. 

My landlord had already ſearched the pockets of 
the deceaſed, but found neither letter or addreſs of 
any kind, that could indicate who he was. In his 
pocket-book there were Bank of England bills to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, one half of which 
were folded in a piece of paper, on which was indor- 
ſed, in a very particular hand-writing, © Mary Wil- 
liams.“ 

We all remained totally at a loſs in what manner te 
proceed, when my landlord, who was extremely anxious 
for the credit of his houſe, and of courſe unwilling 
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that a Coroner's Inqueſt ſhould be held there, obſer. 
ved, that his wife muſt know more of the matter than 
we, as ſhe had been liflening to all the diſcourſe that 
palled between the corpſe and Miſs Williams, previ- 
ous to his death, Mrs, Maſon was accordingly ſum— 
moned from her attendance on the afflifted fair one, 
and queſtioned with regard to what ſhe had diſcovered 
in her auditory, as to the name, profeſſion, or con- 
nections of the deceaſed ; but all our enquiries were 
ſraitleſs ; ſhe ſaid Miſs Williams only called him Sir, 
and addreſſed him with the reſpectful manner of an 
alfettionate daughter; while he ſeemed to treat het 
with the familiar tenderneſs of a fond and long abſent 
father, and even rallied her on her having been fo long 
in London, without having ventured under the ma- 
tronage of the good woman of the houſe to partake of 
any of its picalures, 

As my landlady's information did not ſuggeſt the 
leaſt rule for our conduct in the preſent difficult criſis, 
her huſband inſiſted on her endeavouring to perſuade 
Miſs Williams to acquaint her with the name and 
abode of the deceaſed, that he might be conveyed 
home that night, and ſave them any further trouble; 
alledging, that in caſe that was not done, he mult be 
obliged to ſend for the ſearchers in the morning, and 
Keep his ſhop ſhut perhaps all day, as no one would 
chuſe to come into a houſe where there was a corple 
whoſe death they could not account for, 


This 
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This ingenious harangue of Mr. Maſon's was en- 
tirely needleſs; for the curioſity of his ſpouſe was a 
ſuſhcient incitement to make her uſe every means in 
her power to diſcover the hiſtory both of the living 
ana the dend. But after all her moſt carnell and reita— 
rated enquiries, the received no reply from the almolt 


petrified Miſs Williams but ff Alas! 1 know not.” 


I conkeſs I was now llartled at her perſevering in 


ſuch an anſwer, and began to fear her reaſon was dit— 


ordered by the ſhock her ſenſibility must! 


z2ve received 
from the ſudden death of one whom I conſidered, from 
\ 
. { * 3 
all apparent circumllanses, as her parent or guardian. 


PIR - , Natel 1. 
] therefore aleiſed her being immediately let blood, 
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and f(aiter:d to give full vent to her ſorrows, witnout 
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On my return home in the morning, 1 found all 
that Mr. Maſon's fcars had pred (ted {ully vetified; 
the fearchers had entered the houſe, and a very 
riotous mob were gathered round it, who threatens 
ed to pull it down, if they were not ſultered to 
ſee the corple of the man whom they ſaid he had 
murdered, When I had made my way through the 
croud, I found both Mr. and Mrs. Maſon in the ut- 
moſt diflreſs, not knowing how to act, as Miſs Wil- 
0 2 liams, 
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liams, though to all appearance in her perfekt ſenſe:; 
perſiſted ſtul in denying her having any knowledge of 
the name, family, proſeſuon, or 3 of her deceafed 
friend and benefattrur, 

1 could (carcely give credit to the report of ſuch 
peculiar obſtinacy, in a caſe where it mult involve 
ethers in real difficulties, without apparently benefiting 
herſelf, and took upon me to perſuade her to be ſo far 
communicative w:th regard to her departed friend, as 
might relieve the good people of the houſe from the 
irkſomeneſs of their preſent ſituation. I framed my 
addreſs towards the weeping maid with all the ſoftneſs 
and gentleneſs I could poſhbly aſſume; {he heard n: 
patiently, and even ſeemed to ſuppreſs her ſighs, and 
llop her flowing tears, to liften to my ſpcech. 

But when I had ceaſed ſpeaking, {ite rote, and with 
a look of the molt perſcet innocence, and all the firms 
neſs which attends on truth, fell on her knees before 
me, and called on heaven to witneſs, that ſhe knew 
not the name of her deceaſed friend, nor by what ties 
he was connected with her; but only knew, that he 
had been her bencfator from her earlicil years, and 
that ſhe had no other friend but him. 

Conviction ever mult attend on truth, where the 
mind is not warped by prejudice ; my doubts, there— 
fore, of Miſs Williams's veracity inſtantly vaniſhed ; 
but my ſurprize at the peculiarity of her ſituation aug— 
mented every moment that I reflected on it; which 
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eurioſity prompted me to alk her by what extrordinary 
chance ſhe had become connected with her late bene- 
factor? Without the lealt heſitation in her ſpeech or 
manner, ſhe replicd to my queſtion in the following 
words: . 

« The longeſt and deepeſt trace that remains upon 
my memory, with regard to my exiſtence, is, that I was 
placed, when a mere child, in a very wretched houſe, 
in the town of Guildford, under the care of a pariſh- 
nurſe, who treated me moſt inhumanly. I had one 
day given ſome part of the miſerable piitance allotted 
for my breakfall to a litile kitten that cried for hunger, 
which ſo enraged this brutal woman, that ſhe fell upon 
and beat me moſt unmercifully, 

„It happened, that, at that moment, my ever dear 
bene factor paſling by, and hearing my ſhrieks, ſept in 
and reſcued me {rom the hands of my tyrant, He had 
juſtice enough to enquire into the cauſe of her ſeverity, 
and on being informed of it, became more interelted in 
my favour, He ſet me on one ot his knees, and placed 
the kitten on the other; and when I ſtroaked it, and 
lobbed out, Ah! poor pully !”” he caught me in his 
arms, and ſeemed delighted with the tenderneſs of my 
expreſſion to the innocent cauſe of my ſufferings. He 
gave the nurſe a proper reproof, and bade her to take 
care of the child and the cat, and he would call to ſee 
them again in a few days, 

„When he left me, I thought my little heart 128 
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afcer him, and his idea was never abſent from my mind, 
J could not then be above four years old, and yet I 
think if I had never ſcen him more, I never ſhould 
have forgotten him. His was the firſt voice that had 
ever ſoothed my infant car with the ſoft ſounds of fond- 
neſs, In about ten days he returned, according to his 
preiniſe, and brought an order to the nurſe to deliver 
me up to him, which ſhe moſt unwillingly obeyed ; 
but politively reſuſed to let me take the half-ſtarved 
kitten with me, unleſs he would pay her a guinea for it : 
he complied with her exorbitant demand, and ſo render- 
ed two little animals happy. 

„ From this ſcene of miſery J was conveyed to 2 
very decent houſe at Horſham, and treated with the 
utmoſt humanity and kindnels by the perfon to whoſe 
care | was entruited, I remained there three years, 
during which time I ſaw my benefactor but thrice, 
At the expiration of that time, I was removed to a 
fchool in the ſame town, which was kept by two filters 
of the name of Tyrrel, and there continued till the 
elder of them died, and the ſchool was broke up. The 
youngeſt ſiſter then brought me to this houſe, and re- 
commended me to the care of Mrs. Maſon, 

«& During the ten years I hved wich theſe good wo— 
men, | received an annual viſit from my friend, 1 
foun he always pad a year before-hand for me, and 
left ten pu;ncas in che hands of one of my miſtre ſſes, 
exciuliye of my common expences for civaths and other 
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neceffaries, in caſe I ſhould be ſick, or he ſhould fail 
to come exactly at tis uſual time, which was generally 
the latter end of July, or beginning of Auguft. 

& For the laſt three years I ſpent at Horſham, I 
was continually reſolving that the next time I faw my 
friend, | would enquire his name, and how 1 became 
entitled to his goodneſs? But the moment I beheld 
him, my reſolution vaniſhed, No words can ever de- 
ſcribe the reſpectful tenderneſs I felt for him; and I 
ſhould readily have perſuaded my lelf that it was filial 
love, if I had not for ever recolletted the particular 
circumſtance which had firſt introduced me to his no- 
tice, Fatal Umidity, which has left me as totally ig- 
norant of every thing that relates to myſelf, as I ain 
of my patron's name or family ! 

& [he good Mrs, Tyrrel, when ſhe left me in this 
houſe, gave me about forty pounds, which ſhe ſaid be- 
longed to me, as it was the turplus of the money that 
had been left in her hands for my uſe, and not ex- 
pended. She bid me keep up my ſpirits, and ſaid 
when my facher, for fo ſhe always called him, came to 
Horſham, ſhe would let him know where ſhe had 
placed me. The good woman lived but to fullil her 
promiſe; for my departed friend inforined me, laſt 
night, that ſhe died about a week after he ſaw her 
lalt, 

J have now, Sir, with the utmoli ingenuouſfneſs, 
related every circumſtance with which J am acquainted, 

relative 
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relative to my more than father, and my unhappy ſelf, 
I implore your advice in the preſent criſis. Wich 
regard to his dear remains, let them be treated with 
that reſpect I owed him living; and the laſt farthing 
J am miſtreſs of, ſhall be expended for the pious pur— 
pole, I am, thank heaven and my departed friend, 
who had taken care to provide me with a proper fe— 
male education, well qualified to get my bread, by 
work or ſervice, nor do I feel an anxious thought 
about my future welfare.“ 

I confeſs I was charmed with the ſpirit of candour 
count of herſelf. A mean mind would never have 
revealed the lownels of its ſituation; and the frank- 
neſs with which ſthe acknowledged hers, raiſed her to 
the higheſt pitch in my eſteem, While ſhe had beer: 
ſpeaking, it occurred to me, from the circumſtance cl 
the particular ſeaſon of the year when her friend made 
his annual viſit into the country, that he might poſhbiy 
be a lawyer; as the months of July and Auguſt are the 
uſual time of the aihzes ; and that it was likely he might 
be, like my ſelf, an old bachelor, and might probably 
have chambers in {ome of our Inns of Court, 

Upon this ſurmife, I ſet out directly for the Temple, 
luckily met with the, porter, deſcribed the dreſs and 

ON lay dead at Mr, Maſon's, and 


enquired if he knew ſuch a one? The man inſtantly 


figure of the perſon w 


replied, * It muſt be my good mailer, Counſellor 
6— 


2 


eee 
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Gl, whoſe ſervants are all alarmed at his ſlaying 
out laſt night, as he has not done ſuch a thing theſe ten 


, of Suſ- 


ſex, came to town this morning, and is now waiting 


years; and his elder, brother, Squire G 


to ſee the Counſellör at his chambers.““ 

I begzed of the porter to conduct me thither, and 
met the gentleman he mentioned, whoſe appearance 
confirmed his relation to the deceaſed, With the beſt 
preparation which the time would admit of, I informed 
him of the circumſlances of his brother's death, and 
took occaſion to mention his attachment to Miſs Wil- 
li:ams in the true, and of courle the moll favourable 


1 * 


ight. We ſet out together in Mr. G 


; * 
ſe I's coach; 


and the moment he beheld the corple, nature proclaims 
ed the conſarguimty of brotherhood ; for he wept bit— 
terly. | 


The body was immediately put into his coach, and 


conveyed to his late home, Mr. G | ſaw Miſs 
Williams, ſpoke kindly to her, and bid her be of com- 
fort; ſaid, he doubted not the veracity of the ſtory I 
had told him, was ſure his brother had made a proper 
proviſion for her in his will, and deſired to ſee her and 
me together in a few days, In lefs than a weck he 
ſent to deſire ſhe would come to his todgings, in Soho- 
ſquare, and bring a friend with her; upon which ſum- 
mons ſhe entreated Mrs, Maſon and me to accompany 
her, | 

Mr, G! received us very politely, but with an 
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air of real concern told our young friend, that after 
the moſt diligent ſearch through his brother's papers, 
he had not been able to find a will, nor any memoran- 
dum wherein her name was mentioned, except one of a 
very i#1:5ht nature, in a pocket-book, which was four- 
teen years old; he therefore entreated her to recoilcet, 
if pollible, what kind of connection there had becn 
between his late brother and her, and aſſured her, that 
If the could claim any relativnſliip, or even promiſe of 
proviſion from him, he would do more than juſlice te 
her plea, 

The honeſt generous girl frankly declared ſhe had 
not the leaſt claim to his intended bounty, and without 
the leak heſitation or variation related the ſame ffory 
with which the realer is already ecquainted, I ſaw 
Mr. G—=I's countenance much moved, during her 
artleſs tale; which when the had linithed, he produced 
the pocket-book he had mentioned, in Which were only 
theſe few words: © Augult gd, 1759, J have this day 
taken a female child under my protection, whom J 
mean to educate and provide for, as ſhe is friendleſs, 
and of an amiable difpoltion. Her name is Mary 
Williams.” 

Now, Madam, ſaid Mr. G , I am fully con- 
vinced you are the perſon here mentioned, from the 


particulars of your own ſtory. Your candour in rc- 


lating it deſerves a reward; and my reſpett for my 
brother's memory inclines me to fulfil his wiſh, IIA 


thereto: co, 
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therefore, to-morrow morning, order my lawyer to 
draw up a deed of gift, which ſhall convey to you the 
ſum of one hundred pounds per, annum during your 
liſe; and if a match worthy of your merit ſhould be 
propoſed to you. Iwill then add one thouſand pounds 
to it upon your wedding-day, In the mean time, ac— 
cept of this ſum {preſenting her with the hundred 
pounds in bills, which had been found in Counſellor 


(; 


l's pocket, with her name indorſed), as a pre— 
ſent from your late benetactor, and may you long en- 
joy my little gift! 

Mr. G | might have gone on, much longer, 
without interruption. Gratitude had overpowered 
every faculty of the gentle Williams's ſoul; and left 
her but juſt ſtrength ſufficient to throw herſelf at his 


feet, burfling into a flood of tears. Mrs. Maſon was 


truck dumb with aſtoniſhment, and flared at the good 


man as a ſupernatural being, For my own part, “al- 
though unuſed to the melting mood,” I found it neceſ- 
ſary to apply my handkerchief to my eyes, and re— 
mained ſilent, becauſe I could not ſpeak. And if your 
fair readers, at leaſt, are not in the ſame ſituation at 
peruſing this laſt page, I ſhall think 1 have leſs rea- 
ſon than ever to lament my having lived a batchelor. 


PETER TARDY, 
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ON THE LOVE OF LIFE, 


[GorDsMITH, | 


GE, that leſſens the enjoyment of life, encreaſcy 

our deſire of living. Thoſe dangers which, in 

the vigonr of youth, we had learned to deſpiſe, allume 

new terrors as we grow old. Our caution encrealing 

as our years encreaſe, fear becomes at laſt the prevail- 

ing paſhon of the mind; and the ſmall remainder of 

life is taken up in uſeleſs efforts to keep off our end, 
or provide for a continued exiſtence, 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to whick 
even the wiſe are liable! If I ſhould judge of that part 
of life which hes before me, by that which I have al- 
ready ſeen, the proſpett 1s hideous, Experience tells 
me, that my paſt enjoyments have brought no real feli- 
city; and ſenſation aſſures me, that thoſe I have felt 
are ſtronger than thoſe which are yet to come, Yet 
experience and ſenſation in vain perſuade; hope, more 
powerful than either, dreſſes out the diſtant proſpett in 
fancied beauty; ſome happineſs, in long perſpective, 
{till beckons me to perſue ; and, like a loſing gameſicr, 


every new diſappointment encreaſes my ardour to con- 


tinue the game, 


Whence 
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Whence then is this encreaſed love of life, whick 
grows upon us with our years? whence comes it, that 
we thus make greater efforts to preſerve our exiſtence, 
at a period when it becomes ſcarce worth the keeping? 
Is it that Nature, attentive to the preſervation of man- 
kind, encreaſes our wiſhes to live, while ſhe leſſens 
our enjoyments; and, as {he robs the ſenſes of every 
pleaſure, equips Imagination in the ſpoils ? Life would 
be inſupportable to an old man, who, loaded with in- 


{irmities, feared death no more than when in the 


vigour of manhood ; the numberleſs calamities of de- 


caying nature, and the conſciouſneſs of ſurviving every 
pleaſure, would at once induce him, with his own 


hand, to terminate the ſcene of miſery ; but happily | 


the contempt of death forſakes him at a time when it 
could only be prejudicial ; and life acquires an ima- 
ginary value, in proportion as its real value is no 
more, 

Our attachment to every object around us, encreaſes, 
in general, from the length of our acquaintance with 
it.“ I would not chuſe,” ſays a French philoſopher, 
* to ſee an old poſt pulled up, with which I had been 
& long acquainted.” A mind long habituated to a 
ſet of objects, inſenſibly becomes fond of ſeeing them; 
vilit them from habit, and paris from them with re- 
luctance: from hence proceeds the avarice of the old 
in eveiy kind of poſſeſſion; they love the world and 
all that it produces; they love life and all its advan- 


Vor. II. 7. P 


tages; 
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tages; not becauſe it gives them pleaſure, but becauſe 


they have known it long. 


Chinvang the Chaſte, aſcending the throne of China, 


commanded that all who were unjuſtly detained in pri- 


ſon, during the preceding reigns, ſhould be ſet free. 


Among the number who came to thank their deliverer 


on this occaſion, there appeared a majeſtic old man, 


who, falling at the emperor's feet, addrefſcd him as 


follows: Great father of China, behold a wretch, 


6 * 
65 


cc 


© 


Cc 
In 


£66 


now eighty-five years old, who was ſhut up in a 
dungeon at the age of twenty-two, I was impri— 
ſoned, though a ſtranger to crime, or without being 
even confronted by my accuſers. I have now lived 
in ſolitude and darkneſs for more than fifty years, 
and am grown familiar with diſtreſs, As yet, dazzled 
with the ſplendour of that ſun to which you have 
reſlored me, I have been wandering the {treets to 
find out ſome friend that would aſſiſt, or relieve, or 
remember me; but my friends, my family, and re- 
lations, are all dead; and I am forgotten, Permit 
me then, O Ch:nvang, to wear out the wretched 
remains of life in my former priſon ; the walls of 
my dungeon are to me more plealing than the 
moſt ſplendid palace: I have not long to live, 
and {hall be unhappy except I ſpend the reſt of my 
days where my youth was paſſed ; in that priſon 
from whence you were pleaſed to releaſe me.“ 

The old man's paſlion for confinement is ſimi lar 


10 
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B that we al have for life, We are habituated to the 
priſon, we look round with diſcontent, are diſpleaſed 
with the abode, and vet the length of our captivity 
only encreaſes our fordgurls for the cell, The trees 
we have planted, the ho-yfes we have built, or the 
pollerity we have begotten, all ſerve to bind us cloſer 
to the earth, and embiiter our paring, | Life ſues the 
young like a new ac aintance; the companion, as 
yet unexhauſted, is at once iulltuctive and amubtrg 3 
its company pleaſes, yet, for ail this, it is but little re- 
garded. To us, who are declined in years, life appears 
like an old friend; its jeſts have been anticipated in 
former converſatios; it has no new ſtory to make us 
ſmile, no new improvement with which to ſurpriſe, yet 
ſtill we love it; deſtitute of every enjoyment, {lll we 
love it! huſhand the waſting treaſure with encreaſing 
frugality, and feel all the poignancy of anguiſh in the 
fatal ſeparation, 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, ſincere, 
brave, an Engliſhman, He had a complete fortune of 
his own, and the love of the king his maller, which 
was equivilant to riches, Life opencd all her treaſures 
before him, and promiſed a long ſuccellon of happi— 
neſs. He came, taſted of the entertainment, but was 
diſguſted even at the beginning. Ile profelled an 
averſion to living; was tired of walking round the ſame 
circle; had tried every enjoyment, and found them all 
grew weaker at every repetition, “ If life be, in youth, 
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& ſo diſpleaſing,”” cried he to himſelf, “ what will it 
& appear when age comes on ? if it be at preſent in- 
% different, ſure it will then be execrable.“ This 
thought embittered every reflection; till, at laſt, with 
all the ſerenity of perverted reaſon, he ended the de— 
bate with a pillol! Had this ſelf-deluded man been 
apprized, that exiſtence grows more defirable to us the 
longer we exift, he would have then faced old age 
without ſhrinking; he would have boldly dared to 
live; and ſerved that ſociety by his future aſſfiduity, 
which he baſely injured by his deſertion, 


1 


. 
[STERNE, | 

NEVER felt what the diſtreſs of plenty was in any 

one ſhape till now—to travel it through the Bour- 
bonnois, the ſweetelt part of France, in the hey-day of 
the vintage, when Nature 1s pouring her abundance 
into every one's lap, and every eye is lifted up—a jour- 
ney through each lep of which, Muſtc beats time to 
Labour, and all her children are rejoicing as they car- 
Ty in their cluſters—to paſs through this with my 
affections flying out, and kindling at every group be- 
fore me—and every one of them was pregnant with 
adventures. 


Juſt heaven! it would fill up twenty volume: —and 
alas! I have but a few ſmall pages left of this to croud 
at 
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it into—ard half bf theſe muſt be taken up with the 
poor Maria, my friend, Mr. Shandy, met with near 
Moulines. 

The ſlory he had told of that diſordered maid affect- 
ed me not a little in the reading; but when I got 
within che neighbourhood where ſhe lived, it returned 
ſo ſtrong into my mind, that I could not refill an im- 
pulſe which prompted me to go half a league out of the 
road, to the village where her parents dwelt, to enquire 
after her. 

»Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woe ful 
Countenance, in queſt of melancholy adventures—but 
I know not how it is, but J am never ſo perfectly con- 
ſcious of the exillence of a ſoul within me, as when 
I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door—her looks told 
me the flory before ſhe opened her mouth.—She had 
loſt her huſhand; he had died, ſhe ſaid of anguith for 
the loſs of Maria's ſenſes, about a month before.—She 
had feared at firſt, the added, that it would have plun- 
dered the poor girl of what little underſtanding was 
left—but, on the contrary, it had brought her more 
to herſelf— ill ſhe could not rel{—her poor daughter, 
ſhe ſaid, crying, was wandering ſomewhere about 
the road. 

Why does my pulſe beat languid as I write this ? 
and what made La Fleur, whoſe heart ſeemed only to 


be tuned to joy, to paſs the back of his hand twice 


P'S acroſs 
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acroſs his eyes, as the woman ſtood and told it? -I 
beckoned to the poſtillion to turn back into the road, 

When we had got within half a league of Moulines, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I 
diſcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar—ſhe was 
ſitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning 
on one ſide within her hand—a ſmall brook ran at the 
foot of the tree, 

I bid the poſtillion go on with the chaiſe to Moulines 
—and La Fleur to beſpeak my ſupper—and that I 
would walk after him. 

She was dreſſed in white, and much as my friend 
deſcribed her, except that her hair hung looſe, which 
before was twiſted within a filk net. She had ſuper- 
added likewiſe to her jacket a pale green ribband, 
which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to the waiſt ; at the end 
of which hung her pipe, Her goat had been as faith- 
leſs as her lover; and ſhe had got a little dog in lieu 
of him, which ſhe had kept tied by a flring to her 
pirdle : as I looked at her dog, ſhe drew him towards 
her with the ſtring. © Thou ſhalt not leave me Sylvio,“ 
faid ſhe—l look'd in Maria's eyes, and ſaw the was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover and her 
little goat ; for as ſhe uttered them, the tears trickled 
down her cheeks 

I fat down cloſe by her; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell with my handkerchief, I then 
ilcep'd it in my own—and then in her's—and then in 


mine 
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mine—and then I wip'd her's again—and as I did it, 
I felt ſuch undiſcribable emotions within me, as I am 
ſure could not be accounted for from any combinations 
of matter and motion, 

I am poſitive I have a ſoul; nor can all the books 
with which materialiſts have peſtered the world, ever 
convince me to the contrary. 


M ARIA. 
WHEN Maria had come a little to herſelf, I aſk'd 


her if ſhe remembered a pale thin perſon of a man, 
who had ſat down betwixt her and her goat about two 
years before, She ſaid ſhe was unſettled much at that 
time, but remember'd it upon two accounts—that ill 
as ſhe was, ſhe ſaw the perſon pitied her; and next, 
that her goat had ſtolen his handkerchief, and ſhe had 
beat him for the theft—ſhe had walſh'd it, ſhe ſaid, in 
the brook, and kept it ever ſince in her pocket, to 
reſtore it to him, in caſe ſhe ſhould ever ſee him again, 
which, ſhe added, he had half promiſed her. As ſhe 
told me this, ſhe took the handkerchief out of her 
pocket to let me fee it, ſhe had folded it up neatly 
in a couple of vine leaves, tied round with a tendril. 
—On opening it, I ſaw an S. marked in one of the 
corners. | 

She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St, Peter's once—and re- 
turn'd back—that ſhe found her way alone acroſs the 


Appennines, 
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Appennines, had travelled over all Lombardy without 
money—and through the flinty roads of Savoy without 
ſhoes—how ſhe had borne it, and how the had got ſup— 
ported, ſhe could not tell—but God tempers the wind, 
ſaid Maria, to the ſhorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, ſaid I : and waſlt 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, I Would 
take thee to it and ſhelter thee ; thou ſhouldſt cat of 
my own bread, and drink of my own cup! would be 
kind to thy Sylvio—in all thy weakneſſes and wander- 
ings I would ſeek after thee, and bring thee back—- 
when the ſun went down 1 would ſay my prayers ; and 
when I had done thou ſhouldſt play thy evening ſong 
upon thy pipe; nor would the incenle of my ſacrifice 
be worſe accepted for entering heaven along with that 
of a broken-heart, 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this; and 
Maria obſerving, as I took out my handkerchief, that 
it was ſteep'd too much already to be of uſe, would 
needs go waſh it in the ſtream, And where will you 
dry it, Maria; ſaid 1? I'll dry it in my boſom, ſaid 
ſhe—'twill do me good, 

And is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria? ſaid I. 

I touch'd upon the firing on which hung all her 
ſorrows—ſhe look'd with willful diſorder ſor ſome time 
in my face; and then, without ſaying any thing, took 
her pipe, and play'd her ſervice to the Virgin The 
Aring I had touch'd ceaſed to vibrate——in a momeat 


O 
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er two Maria returned to herſelf—let her pipe fall 
and roſe up, 

And where are you going, Maria ? ſaid I—She 
ſaid, to Moulines—Let us go, ſaid I, together Maria 
put her arm within mine, and lengthening the 
ſtring, to let the dog follow—in that order we enters 
ed Moulines, 


MARIA, 
THOUGH I hate falutations and greetings in 


the market-place, yet, when we got into the middle 
of this, I ſtopped to take my laſt look and laſt fare wel 
of Maria, 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the firſt 
order of fine forms—affliction had touch'd her looks 
with ſomething that was ſcarcely earthly—ftill ſhe was 
feminine—and ſo much was there about her of all that 
the heart wiſhes, or the eye looks for in woman, that 
could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and 
thoſe of Eliza's out of mind, ſhe ſhould tot only eat of 
my bread and drink f my own cup, but Maria ſhould 
lie in my boſom, and be unto me as a daughter, 

Adieu, poor luekleſs maiden !—Imbibe the oil and 
wine which the compaſhon of a ſtranger, as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds, —the 
Being who has twice bruiſed thee can only bind them 
up for ever, 
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TEARS NOT UNWORTHY OF AN HERO, 
[DRxrpEx.] 


F tears are arguments of cowardice, what ſhall I fay 

of Homer's hero ? Shall Achilles pa- for timorous 
becauſe he wept, and wept on leſs occaſions than 
Eneas P Herein Virgil mull be granted to have excelled 
his maller. For once both heroes are deſcribed lament- 
ing their loſt loves : Briſeis was taken away by force 
from the Grecian; Creuſa was loſt for ever to her 
huſband, But Achilles went roaring along the ſalt 
ſea-ſhore, and like 2 booby was complaining to his mo- 
ther, when he ſhould have revenged his injury by his 
arms. Eneas took a rublcr courſe 3 for, having ſe- 
cured his father and ſon, he repeated all his former 
dangers to have found his wife, if ſhe had been above 
ground, : 

And here your lordihip may obſerve the addreſs 
of Virgil; it was not for nothing that this paſſage was 
related with all theſe tender circumſtances. Eneas told 
it; Dido heard it, That he had been ſo alfectionate a 
huſband, was no ill argument to the coming dowager, 
that he might prove as kind to her, Virgil has a thou- 
ſand ſecret beautics, though'I have not leiſure to re- 


mark them, | 
Segrais, on this ſubje& of a hero ſhedding tears, ob- 


ſerves, that hiſtorians commend Alexander for weep- 
| ing, 
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ing, when he read the mighty actions of Achilles; and 
Julius Cæſar is ikewiſe praiſed, when, out of the ſame 
noble envy, he wept at the vittories of Alexander, 
But if obſerve more cloſely, we ſha!l find that the 
tears of Eneas were always on a laudable occaſion, 
Thus he weeps- out of compaſhon and tenderneſs of 
nature, when in the temple of Carthage he beholds the 
pictures of his friends, who ſacrificed their lives in de— 
tence of. their country, He deplores the lamentable 
end of his pilot Palinurus ; the untimely death of 
young Pallas his confederate; and the reſt, which I 
omit, Yet even for theſe tears, his wretched critics 
dare cor demn him, They make Eneas little better 
than a kind of St. Swithen's hero, always raining. 
One of theſe cenſors 1s bold enough to arraign him of 
cowardice, when, in the beginning of the firſt book, 


he not only weeps, but trembles at an approaching 
llorm, 


Extemplo Enez ſolvuntur frigore membra: 


Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad ſidera palmas, &c. 


But to this I have anſwered formerly, that his fear 
was not for himſelf, but his people. And what can 
give a ſovereign a better commendation, or recommed 
a hero more to the affection of the reader ? They were 
threatened with a tempeſt, and he wept ; he was pro- 
miſed Italy, and therefore he prayed for the accom- 
pliſhment of that promiſe, All this in the beginning 
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of a ſlorm; thereſore, he ſhewed the more early pity, 
and the quicker ſenſe of compaſſion. Thus much 1 
have urged elſewhere in the defence of Virgil; and 
ſince I have been informed by Mr. Moyl. a young 
gentleman whom I can never ſufficiently commend, 
that the ancients accounted drowning an accurſed 
death. So that if we grant him to have been afraid, 
he had juſt occaſion for that fear, both in relation to 


himſelf and to his ſubjetts, 


— 
— — — 


ATTENTION To TE BEST MODELS 
RECOMMENDED TO THE STUDENTS 
IN ELOQUENCE, 


[BLAIR, ] 


| TTENTION to the beſt models will contribute 

greatly towards improvement, Every one who 
ſpeaks or write ſhould, indeed, endeavour to have 
ſomewhat that is his own, that is peculiar to himſelf, 
and that characteriſes his compoſition and ſty le. Slaviſh 
imitation depreſles genius, or rather betrays the want 
of it, But withal, there is no genius ſo original, but 
may be profited and aſſiſted by the aid of proper ex- 
amples, in ſtyle, compoſition, and delivery. They 
always open ſome new ideas; they ſerve to enlarge 
and correct our own, They quicken the current of 
thought, and excite emulation, 
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THE STORY OF MISS WARNER. 


[Griryeirh, ] 
THINK itis now ſome time ſince I deputed you“ 


the guardian of my literary offspring, and con- 

ſign'd my first-born to your care, Your having ſs 

well acquitted yourſelf of that charge, certainly entitles 

. you to all the future eſſays or productions of my pen. 
Not having travelled much in my youth, I have taken 

a fancy to ſee a little of the world before I leave it. I 
accordingly travelled, in the beginning of March laſt, 

to Ireland; and though I do not at preſent mean io 

give you an hiſtory of my travels, or to deſcribe a 
country too little known to the inhabitants of this, I 


muſt ſay in general, that it is a fine and beautiful 


country by nature, and that, had it the advantages of 
commerce and culture, which we ſo eminently poſſeſs, 
it would be by no means inferior to its elder fifler, 
Britain. The people of Ireland, J mean the gentry, 
or better ſort, are lively and hospitable, and particu- 


larly affable to ſtrangers: the whole nation ſeem to 
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have a turn for humour, and are apt to fee any thing 
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that is truly ridiculous, in a quick and flrong light. 
The Irish ladies have a peculiar knack of relating ſlo- 
ries, whether grave or gay, with infinite propriety : 
trom one of them (whoſe name is Taylor), at whoſe 
houſe 1 ſpent a fortnight moſi agreeably, I learned the 
following tale; which I here devote to the ſervice of 
my fair counttywomen, as it is an additional inſtance 
to a million of others, of the perfidy and barbarity of 
men to thoſe unhappy frail ones, who, forſaking the 
real guards of innocence and virtue, are compelled to 
rely on their ſeducer for kindneſs and protettion, 

Now to my ſtory.— Mr. and Mrs. Taylor are both 
young people; he being about three-and-thirty, and 
the about ſeven-and-twenty, They have been married 
about five years, and have not yet had any children; 
yet, to my great ſurpriſe, there was a young lady, of 
the age of nineteen, who was called Lucy Warner, 
that lived in the houſe, who conſlantly addrefſed Mrs, 
Taylor by the title of mother, and behaved in every 
reſpett towards her as a dutiful and affettionate daugh- 
ter. The impollibility of this relationſhip really ſub— 
fiſting between the ladies, was too obvious to admit of 
a doubt; and I thought it much too early for Mrs, 
Taylor to have given up the hopes of having children, 
and content herſelf with ſetiliing her aflections on an 
adoption. | | 

One morning, then, that Miſs Warner was gone to 
pay a viſit, I took the liberty of expreſſing my cu- 
rivlity 
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rioſity upon the ſubjeC of the connection between theſe 
ladies, to my fair hoſteſs; who, in the moſt obliging 
manner, immediately ſatisfied my doubts, as nearly as 
J can recolle&, in the following words: 


*© LUCY WARNER (ſaid ſhe) has been adopted 


daughter, ever ſince I was ſix years old; the circum— 
flances that attended her birth, and occaſioned my at- 


— — 
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tachment to her at that early age, are ſo very extravr- 


dinary, that I will relate them to you, 


— — 


% My mother, then a widow, reſided with me at 
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her country ſear, in the county of Roſcommon. One 
day, a beautiful creature, not above ſeventeen years 


of age, with an infant in her arms, her hair Yowing 
looſe and wild, and, hke Ophelia, 
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Chaunting ſnatches of old tunes, 


As one incapable of ner own diſtreſs, 


eame into our court-yard, where I was then at play. 
Though this phenomenon had all the ſymptoms of mad- 


neſs in her appearance, the ſweetnefs of her voice and 


aſpect prevented my being terrified, or flying from her, 
I gazed in filence at her, while ſhe caſt the moit pite- 


ous looks alternately upon her child and me. At length, 


— - 
W 1 


perceiving chat I did not ſhum her, ſhe walked up 


{lowly to me, Sweet innocence, O ſave this little life!“ 
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She held her little infant to me, and dropped upon the 
ground, I catched the child, and claſped it in my 
arms, but gave @ ſcream at the ſame inſtant which 
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alarmed the family, and brought my mother and ſer- 
vants to the place where I then flood. 

© The unhappy mother of my helpleſs charge was 
now in ſtrong convulſions: ſhe was 1nflantly carried 
into the houfe, aad every tender care applied for hier 
recovery; but alas! they came too late, When the 
convulſions ceaſed, ſhe fell into fainting fits, and ex- 
pired, the next evening, without having had one in- 
terval of realun, ſulſicient to reply to any queltion that 
was aſked her. 

Ihe tattered remnants of the cloaths ſhe had worn, 
were of the bell materials; her gown was lilk, and her 
linen fine. On ſearching her pockets there was a 
prayer-book found, in a blank leaf of which was writ— 
ten a ſolemn contract of marriage, but the name of the 
parties totally eraled ; nor was there any trace to be 
found which could lead to a diſcovery of her name or 
connections. | 

The infant ſhe had left did not appear to be above 
ten days old, and of courſe ſhe muſt have laid- in fome- 
where in the neighbourhood, The day afier ſhe was 
buried, my mother ſent her ſteward to the town of Roſ- 
common, with orders to enquire at every inn and cot- 
tage where there was a poſſibiliiy of her having received 
ſhelter. Ile found out a little wretched inn, where, 
upon his making enquiry, they told him, that about a 
forinight before chat time, a gentleman had brought a 


young lady there, in an open chaile, at night; that he 


did 
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did not flay there half an hour, but took the hoſtels 
alide, when he was going away, aud gave her a guinea, 
telling her he ſhould return, and take away the lady 
before that ſum was ſpent, itrifily charging her not to 
let her gueſt know what he had ſaid. The hoſteſs | 
added, that the next day the young lady ſeemed to 


expect his coming every moment, and ſeemed ſo very 
unhappy at his delay, that ſhe acquainted her with 
what the gentleman had told her; that upon hearing it, 
the lady appeared more compoſed, though conſtantly 
in tears, and waited with ſeeming patience for hve 


days. That on the ſixth day, ſhe found herſelf very 
all, but would walk out ; that ſhe went towards the 
plains, or common, and from that tune they had never 
ſeen her. The holleſs further owned, that ſhe believed 
ſhe was with child and near her time, and that there 
was a {mall trunk belonging to the lady {Hill in the 
houſe, 

© Qur ſervant purſued his enquries amongſt the 
cottagers, and at length found out the hut where this 
unhappy creature had been delivered. The wretched 
owners of it, immerſed in poverty and ignorance, were 
utterly incapable of attording her either comfort or con- 


venience: all they could do they did; which was to 


{hare the ſtraw, milk, and potatoes, with her, She 
had not been accuſtomed to lye on the damp earth, or 
feed upon ſuch fare, Theſe hardſhips, therefore, with 
the W of her mind, produced the effect above de- 
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ſcribed, On the ninth day after ſhe was brought-to- 
bed, her ſenſes left her, and ſnatching up her infant in 
her arms, {ſhe wandered wild about the pains, which 
are immenſely large, till Providence directed her un- 
taught fleps to my mother': not inhoſpitable gate. 
There was a nurſe immediately provided for my baby, 
as ſhe was calied in the family ; the was baptized by 
my own dame, Lucy; and I was permitted to ſtand 
godmother to my little adoption—to whom my mother 
added the ſirname of Warner. 

& Though my mother was determined never to give 
up Lucy into the hands of her inhuman father, ſhe re- 
folved if pollible to expoſe his villany to the world. 
For this purpoſe, ſhe wrote io every poſt-maſter thro? 
the kingdom of Ireland, deſcribing the age, perſon, 
and figure of the deceaſed young lady, and defiring 
ro know if ſuch a perſon was miſſing in their ſeveral 
diſtricts? In proceſs of time ſhe received a letter from 
the poſt- maſter of Lurgan, in the north, acquainting 
her, that about five or ſixweeks before the date of her 
letter, a gentleman who lived in that town, of the 
name ef Stewardſon, had taken a young lady from 
thence, who was an orphan, and his own ward, to 
carry her to Dublin, in order, as he ſaid, to compleat 
her education; that he returned home without her in 
about ten days; and that upon ſome of her friends 
making enquiry where ſhe might be found, and ex- 
pre ſling an anxiety at not hearing from her, Mr, Stew- 
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ardſon had diſappeared, and had not fince been heard 
of. That the young lady could not be found in Dub— 
lin, though ſhe had been advertiſed in the newipapers, 
and the Brittelt ſearch made afier ner. That her friends 
had endeavoured to trace them from their firti ſetting 
out from Lurgan, and had diſcovered that they tra- 
velled quite acrois che country, but could not by any 
means find out in what part of the world Mr. Steward- 
ſon had left her, as he had ſem back his ſervant when 
he was about twenty miles on his road. He added, 
that the deſcription my mother had given of the youog 
lady, exactly reſembled her who was miſſing, and that 
all their friends ſuppoſed there was a fl rong attachment 
between him and his ward, and that he meant to 
marry her as ſoon as ſhe came of age. From that hour 
to this we have never heard of the worthleſs wretch, 
Miſs Warner's father; nor has he, I believe, ever 
returned to his country, 

& have, now, Sir (continued Mrs. Taylor) ac- 
counted to you for the pecul.ar kind of connection be- 
tween my Lucy and me; I have only to add, chat my 
mother bequeathed her a thouſand pounds, and that, 
with Mr, Taylor's permiſſion, I preſented her with 
five hundred pounds more before my marriage ; that 
ſhe is perfectly good and amiable, and were ſhe my 
own daughter, I think I could not love her better than 
1 do,” 
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Here ended my fair narrator, and here alſo will I 
conclude. Mr. Editor, as I think the ſtory admits not 
of any comment; {or if thoſe whom 1t 1s meant to 
ſerve, do not deduce a proper warning from it, 
& Neither would they be periuaded, though one roſe 
from thc dead.“ 


PETER TARD T. 


THE STORY OF SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY, 


[CrIFFITH, ] 
icy and philoſophers have univerſally agreed, 


that the country is the native ſoil of happineſs, 
as being the ſcene and nurſe of innocence, But this 
truth has been oftener pronounced as a mere it ſe dixit, 
ariſing from choice or opinion, than as a demonſtrable 
problem proceeding from natural cauſes, which neceſ- 
ſarily produce their effect. 

Happineſs and virtue are twins, which can never be 
divided; they are born and flouriſh, or ſicken and 
die together. They are the joint offspring of good- 
fenſe and innocenee; and while they continue under 
the guidance of ſuch parents, they are invulnerable to 
mjury, and incapable of decay. 

This allegory can ſcarcely want explanation, - even 


to 
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to the ſimpleſt mind; for every one will readily admit, 
that good ſenſe will be leſs ſophiſticated in the calm- 
neſs of rural retirement, than amidſt the noiſe and 
buſtle of a city, where every ſober thought is hurried 
away by the torrent of faſhion, and ſwallowed up in 
the whirlpool of giddineſs and diſſipation. Nor can it 
admit of.a doubt, but that innocence will be more like- 
ly to preſerve its purity where it is leait liable to 
temptation, But if this does not ſufhciently demon- 
ſtrate the propoſition, the following tale may ſerve 
more fully to illuſtrate i: for as theory without expe- 
riment is entitled to no credit in philofophy, ſo is pre- 
cept without example of as littie avail in mora;s, 

Sir William Siduey had been marcied about three 
years to one of the moit fovely and aunable women 
that this country or any other ever produced, They 
had long been the objects of each other's choice, aud 
when united, were either the deiight or envy of all 
who knew them. 

About this era an unjuſt attack upon a very conſi— 
derable part of his eflate obliged him to defend his 
property by law; and he was of courle under a ne- 
ceſſity of going io London to ſolicit his ſuit. It was 
impollible he could think of being ſeparated from his 
beloved julia; the could as ill ſupport his abfence 
they, therefore, mutuaiiy agreed to quit their peaceful 
retirement together, and take a houſe in town till their 
aftairs were finally adjuſted. She brought two lovely 


infauis 
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infarits with her, determined that the care of their 
health and education ſhould be the principal objett of 
her attention, and their innocent blandiſhments the 
chief ſource of her amuſement during this excurſion. 

At their firſt coming to town, Sir William was 
obliged to pals much of his time with his lawyers, but 
always returned with a delighted heart and chearful 
countenance to the happinels that awaited him in the 
ſociety of an elegant and fond wife and his beautiful 
children, 

In the courſe of his buſineſs, he became acquainted 
with an agreeable young barriſter, of the name of 
Wilſon, who was reckoned a man of parts, and une 
commonly eminent in his proſeſſion; he had a pleaſing 
perſon and an engaging addreſs, with an appearance 
and countenance calculated to inſpire confidence, even 
upon a {light acquaintance, 

Under this faſcinaung maſque this wretch concealed 
one of the vileſt hearts that ever yet diſgraced human 
nature. Upon his firſt introduction to Lady Sidney, 
he formed a plan for her ſeduttion ; but when, upon 
a more intimate acquaintance, he found her virtue 
guarded by the tenderelt attachment to her huſband, 
he changed his battery, and reſolved to compleat the 
ruin of this happy pair, by detaching Sir Williams af- 
fettions from his amiable wife. 

He began by expreſſing his aſtoniſhment to Sir Wil- 
ham at their mutual fondneſs, upon hearing they had 
been 
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been married near four years; talked of the charms of 
variety, and of the miſery of confining affection to a 
particular object. Sir William ſeemed, at firſt, ra- 
ther diſguſſed at this common place converſation z but 
as conſtani droppirg wears the marble, this kind of 
diſcourſe, aided by wit and raillery, at length produ— 
ced its effect fo far as to make Sir William cautious of 
expreſſing his tenderneſs for his wife or children before 
Mr. Willon. 

Lover: have lynxes eyes, and even this little change 
in her huſband's manners quickly alarmed the anxious 
heart of Julia, Unuſed to diſguiſe a thought from him, 
ſhe expreſſed her apprehenſion of having unwittingly 
offended; but Sir William quickly removed her delt- 
cate fears, by the tendereſt ailurances of his love and 
conſlancy ; but obſerved, that it was unfaſhionable in 
London to ſhew the ſame degree of fondneſs and at- 
teniion towards each other which they had been uſed 
to indulge in the country, —* Then would to Heaven 
(ſa'd Julia, ſm'l:ing through her tears) that I had ne- 
ver quitted 777” He kifled away the pearly drops 
that gliſter.cd in her eyes, and Lady Sidney's happi- 
n:{s and connience returned, 

Though W:!fon had been 07' Finally poſtelled of a 
ſufficient patrirmony, which was rendered more affluent 
from his profelhon, he was at this crifts become ne- 
ceſhtons to the lat degree. His extravagance had long 
ace ditlipated the fiell, nor could the latter ſupport 
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his debauched manner of living. Upon various pre- 
tences of unexpected calls for his clients, he had fre- 
quently borrowed pretty large ſums from Sir William, 
though he was convinced that he would lofe his ſuit, 
and of courſe be under a neceſſity of requiring imme- 
diate repayment, 

This, however, did not deter him from proceeding 
in his baſe detign ; he thought he had already gained 
ſome ground in his purſuit, and he reſolved to hurry 
his viciim on cven to the gulph of miſery. One mor- 
ning that Wilſon had invited Sir William to breakfaſt 
with him at his chambers, he was ſurpriſed, on his en- 
trance, with ſeeing the moſt beautiful woman he had 
ever behcld, with fome parchments in her hands, fit- 
ting by Wilton : the was dreſſed in weeds, and did 
roi appear to be above eighteen years old. Sir Wil— 
liam would have retired immediately; but Wilſon, with 
air unembarralied air, begged him to walk in, ſaying, 
he could make free with Mrs, Herbert, as ſhe was both 
his couſin and his client; and hoped the baronet was 
noi ſo ſtrait-laced as to fly from a pretty woman, tho? 
Lady Sidney was not of the party, 

The freedom of this addrels excited Sir William's 
gallantry towards the lady, who received it with the 
eaſe and politenelts of a woman who had lived in the 
world; and che converſation became fo intereſting, that 
that tne clock flruck tiuee before any of the party 
thought of ſeperating. 

5 On 
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On Sir William's return home, his thoughts were 
entirely taken up by the beauty and vivacity of the 
young widow. Lady Sidney was near lying-in, and 
happened on that day to he confined to her chamber; 
ſo he had nothing to interrupt his reverie, and conti= 
nued to indulge it, till he was rouſed from it by Wil— 
ſon calling upon him about ſeven in the evening. Their 
converſation immediately turned upon Mrs. Herbert, 
whom Wilſon ſaid he had dined with, and that {he had 
never ceaſed talking of the happineſs Lady Sidney 
muſt polleſs, in being bleſſed with ſuch a huſband ;— 
For (added he) I have been deſciibing you as the 
paragon of conjugal conſtancy.“ | 

Where is the mortal proof againſ! flattery! The un— 
happy Sidney became its victim, even whilſt it was un- 
dermining the virtue which it ſeemed to praiſe, 

During the time of Lady Sidney's confinement, 
Wilſon took particular care that Sir William ſhould 
xot waſte his days in ſolitude; he contrived perpetual 
parties of pleaſure ſo artfully, as almoſt to make them 
appear the effect of accident, leſt Sir William's re— 
maining tenderneſs ſhould have been alarmed at a con- 
tinued ſcene of diſhpation, and pegligence towards his 
wife. In all theſe interviews, the lovely, lively widow 
Herbert was the principal object; and in order to apo— 
logize to Sir William for her uncharatterithc vivacity, 
he forged a tale of having been compelled to marry an 
old wretch, who uſed her ill when living, and dying 
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left her poor. This laſt circumſlance excited the gene- 
rolity of her lover, as he was now become ; he gave 
with profuſion, and the eccepted with avidity, till his 
eircumſtances became ſhortly ſo much diſtreſſed, that 
he was obliged to make a reform in his family, by re- 
ducing the number of his domeſtics, and laying down 
his coach, ; 

The neglected and unhappy Lady Sidney languiſhed 
away her hours in uſeleſs regret for the abſence of her 
huſband ; he ſeldom ſaw her; he was out carly and 
came home late; and even at thoſe moments when the 
would requeſt to ſee him, even at the hazard of her 
reſt, his ſhort ſlay was marked by impatience, and his 
enquiries after her health exprefſed in ſuch a manner as 
if he ſeemed not to deſire an anſwer, 

Too quickly the perceived the loſs of her happineſs 
in that of his love, yet did ſhe never once attempt to 
make him wretched by lamenting her ſufkerings, or ups 
| braiding his unkindneſs:—“ Sir William's heart is 
good and generous (would the often ſay to herſelf); 
and though, by faſcination, for it muſt be ſuch, eſtran— 
ged for the preſent from me and my children, nature 
will yet recover its Tights, and his affections will re— 
turn to us, perhaps endeared by their temporary inter» 
miſſion, 

Notwithſtanding the ſenſe, virtue, and reſolution 
of her condutt, grief preyed upon her tender frame, 
and ſhe fell into a conſumption, which it was ſuppoſed 

would 
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would terminate her life in a few months, Sir Wil- 
liam was not ſo totally loſt to the feelings of humanity, 
as not to be affected at ſeeing her decline; he wiſhed 
to behave with kindneſs towards her; but whenever 
he beheld her, his conſcience ſmote him, as the cauſe 
of her ſufferings, and he endeayoured to fly from her 
and himſelf into the arms of diſſipation and vice. His 
concern for Julia was abſorbed by Mrs. Herbert's 
gaiety; and the diſtreſs of his circumſlances received 
temporary relief by Wilſon's fertility in expedients. 
The loſs of his law-ſuit, however, putting an end t@ 
the latter, he was beſieged by his creditors, and their 
clamours rendered his home as uneaſy to him as it had 
before become unpleaſing. 

The tender, the negletied. Lady Sidney ſaw and 
pitied his diſtrels, and, with a ürmneſs which virtue 
alone can beſtow, propoſed to him what he wanted cou- 
rage to require from her, the ſelling of her jointure, 
in order to accommodate his difficulties. She aſſured 
him ſhe felt infallible ſigns of her approaching diſſo- 
lution, and that therefore ſhe ſhould not need the gene- 
rous proviſion he had made for her; but that if any 
thing could reſtore her health, it would be the tranſe 
port ſhe ſhould feel at having it in her power to contri» 
bute to his happineſs. 

Sir William could not ſupport ſuch unmerited good— 
nels ; he threw himſelf at her feet, declared himſelf 
unworthy of her tenderneſs, and. promiſed. that his fu-. 
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ture life ſhould atone for his paſt errors. She flex 
into his arms, he preſſed her to his heart, embraced his 
children, and once more experienced the ſincere de- 
light of an huſhand and a father, 

The only difhculty now remaining was to break 
with the ſtill charming Mrs, Herbert, He was refot- 
ved to part from her, but that ſeparation ſhould be 
gentle, Little did he know that Mrs, Herbert's 
thorough knowledge of his diſtreſt circumſtances had 
rendered him perfectly indifferent to her, and that {he 
heartily wiſhed for an opportunity to get rid of the en- 
gagement, without any ſeeming rupture on her part. 

Fortune at that inſtant played one of her extraordi— 
nary gambols, and introduced a young man juſt arrt- 
ved from India to the acquaintance of Mrs. Herbert. 
In the courſe of their converſation he told her, that 2 
gentleman had died in the ſhip that brought him over, 
who was ſuppoſed to be worth about a million of ru- 
pe2s, and that he had left his whole fortune to a niece 
of his, who was called Lady Sidney, This intelli- 
gence inflantly changed Mrs. Herbert's ſentiments 
toward Sir William, and attached her more ſtrongly 
to him than ever; {he was therefore really afflicted, 
when he with faultering tongue and downcalt eyes in— 
formed her, that he was come io take an everlaſting 
leave of her. She burſt into tears, threw herſelf at his 
feet, commended his virtue, lamented the tenderneſs of 
ker attachment to him, which could end but with her 

lifes 
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and prove that he had really loved her, he would con- 
lent to ſign a promiſe, that if it ſhould ever be in his 
power to marry her, he would do ſo, under a penalty 
of ten thouſand pounds. He was at firſt ſtartled at the 
propoſal, but he ſtill loved her, and-woutd at that mo- 
ment have fulfilled the promiſe ſhe exatied, had it been 
in his power, Her tears and blandiſhments prevailed a 


and the infatuated baronet ſigned the article, which 


Wilſon had already prepared, 

Her point ſo far gained, this artful woman and hep 
vile accomplice, Wilſon, were impatient ſor the total 
accompliſhment of their deſigns, by haſtening Lady 
Sidney's death, 


was almoſt a panacea in conſumptions, and begged of 
him to prevail upon his wife to take it. The unſpec- 
ting huſband fell eaſily into the ſnare, and the draught 
was accordingly prepared for the innocent Julia, 

But Providence would- not ſuffer their wicked des 
hgns to ſucceed :—Mrs, Herbert's maid had overheard 
the infernal accomplices diſcourſing of the deed, and 
ſeen them mix the deadly potion ; and being ſtruck with 
remorſe, flew to Sir William Sidney's houſe, and re- 


vealed the dreadful ſecret to Lady Sidney's womans 


That faithful creature trembled at the horrid tale, and 
when her Lady called for the ſuppoſed medicine, re- 
R g fuſed 
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life, and begged, that in order to ſoothe her ſcruples, 


They provided a poiſonous drug for 
her, which Wilſon undertook to perſuade Sir William 
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fuſed to deliver it into her hands, and acquainted her 
with what ſhe had juſt heard. 

The terrified Julia too eaſily conceived that her hnf. 
band muſt be an accomplice in this crime, elſe where- 
fore ſhould Mrs. Herbert or Wilſon with her death ? 
C If it be ſo (aid ſhe to her maid), Maria, I have no 
wiſh to live, and will obey my fate. The bane of life 
is an antidote to all its ills; and, oh! I charge you, by 
all you hold moſt ſacred, never to reveal this fatal ſe- 
cret, nor let my cruel huſband ſuffer for his crimes to 
me, more than his conſcience ſhall inflict upon him, 
Now bring my children to me; let me embrace ard 
claſp them to my dying boſom, and recommend them 
with my parting breath to the protecting care of hea- 
ven, Alas! they ſoon will have no earthly friend ;— 
they have no father! or ſure he would not wiſh to rob 
them of a mother's foſtering care.“ 

The painful parting with her children paſt, ſlie 
forced the poiſon from her weeping maid, and raiſing 
up her eyes to heaven, implored forgiveneſs for her 
cruel huſband, and bleſſings on her children; then 
bent her lips to meet the fatal draught, which ſhe was 


fure would give her endleſs peace. 

At that inſtant Sir Wilham, pale, frantic, and 
amoſt breathleſs, ruſhed into the chamber; he ſnatch- 
ed the envenomed drug from her weak hand, and 
daſhed it to the ground, —** Oh, have I faved you!“ 
he exclaimed, and funk upon the bed beſide her. 


When 
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When his returning ſenſe would give him leave, he 
proſt rated himſelf upon the earth. and returned thanks 
to heaven for having been the inſtrument of his beloved 
wile's pre ſervation. 

Returning honie he had met Mrs, Herbert's maid, 
who had acquainted him with the horrid particulars 
already related, and he had flown to ſave his Julia. 
When reconciled to her, his next emotion was that of 
Juſt reſentment. He ſent for an officer of juſtice to 
ſeize Mrs. Herbert aud Wilſon, but their guilty ſouls 
had taken the alarm at her maid's long abſence, and 
they were both fled. Wilſon was ſome years after 
broke upon the wheel for a murder at Paris; and his 
fair, but wicked affociate died in a premature old age 
of want and milery, 

Sir William, now entirely cured of his delirium, 
after receiving his Indian legacy, and ſettling his af- 
fairs, returned with his amiable wife into the country; 
where peace and affluence ſoon reſtored her health; 
and where they ſtal continue, in the midi of their 
lovely family, living proofs of the maxim ſirſt laid down, 
& That the country is the native foil of happineſs; as 


being the ſcene and nurſe of :nnoccuce,” 


LIFE 
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LIFE OF LADY JANE GRAY, 


[GoLlpsMITH,}] 


PON the death of Edward VI. two canditates put 

in their prentenſions to the crown. Mary, Hens 

ry's daughter by Catherine of Arragon, relying on 
the juſtice of her cauſe; and Lady Jane Gray, being 
nominated in the late young king's will, and upon the 
ſupport of the duke of Northumberland, her father- in- 
law. Mary was ſtrongly bigotted to the popiſh ſu- 
perſtitions, having been bred up among churchmen, 
and having been taught to prefer martyrdom to a de- 
nial of belief. As ſhe had lived in continual reſtraint, 
ſhe was reſerved and gloomy ; ſhe had, even during 
the life of her father, the reſolution to maintain her 
ſentiments, and refuſed to comply with his new inſli« 
tutions. Her zeal had rendered her furious; and ſhe 
was not only blindly attached to her religious opinions, 
but even to the pop:{h clergy who maintained them, 
On the other hand, Jane Gray was {trongly attached 
to the reformers; and though yet but ſixteen, her 
judgment had attained to ſuch a degree of maturity, as 
few have been found to polleſs. All hiſtorians agree 
that the ſolidity of her underſtanding, improved by con- 


tinual application, rendered her the wonder of her ages 


Jane, who was in a great meaſure 1gnorant of all the 
| tranſactions 
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tranlacttons in her favour, was ſtruck with equal grief 
and ſurpriſe when ſhe received intelligence of them. 
She ſhed a flood of tears, appeared inconſolable, and 
was not without the utmoſt difficulty that ſhe yielded 
to the entreaties of -Northumberland and the duke her 
father. Orders were alſo given for proclaiming her 
throughout the kingdom; but theſe were but very re— 
miſsly obeyed, When ſhe was proclaimed in the 
city, the people heard her acceſſion made public with— 
out any ſigns of pleaſure, no applauſe enſued, and 
ſome even expreſſed their ſcorn and contempt. 

In the mean time Mary, who had retired, upon the 
news of the king's deach, to Kenning Hall in Nor— 
folk, ſent circular letters to all the great towns and 
nobility in the kingdom, reminding them of her right, 
and commanding them to procla:m her without delay, 

Her claims ſoon became irreſiſtible; in a liule time 
ſhe found herſelf at the head of forty thouſand men; 
while the few who attended Northumberiand continued 
irreſolute; and he even feared to lead them to the 
encounter, 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was loft, reſigned 
her royalty, which ſhe had held but ten days, with 
marks of real ſatisfaction, and retired with her mother 
to their own habitation, Northumberland alſo, who 
found his affairs deſperate, and that it was impoſſible 
to ſtem the ude of popular oppolition, attempted to 


quit the kingdom ; but he was prevented by the band 
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of penſioner guards, who informed. him- that he muff 
Ray to jullify their conduct in being led out againſt 
their lawful ſovereign, Thus circumvented on al! 
hides, he delivered himſelf up to Mary, and was ſoon 
after executed in a fummary way. Sentence was alſo 
pronounced againſt Lady Jane and Lord Guildford, 
but without any intention for the preſent of putting it 
in execution. 

Mary now entered London, and with very little ef- 
fuſion of blood, ſaw herſelf joy fully proclaimed, and 
peaceably ſettled on the throne, This was a flattering 
proſpect, but ſoon this pleaſing phantom was diſſolved. 
Mary was moroſe, and a bigot; ſhe was reſolved to 
give back their ſormer power to the clergy ; and thus 
once more to involve the kingdom in all the horrors it 
had juſt emerged from. Gardiner, Tonflal, Day, Heath, 
and Veſey, who had been confined, or ſuffered loſſes 
for their Catholic opinions, during the late reigns, 
were taken from priſon, reinſtated in their ſees, and. 
their former ſentences repealed. 

A parliament, which the queen called ſoon after, 
{ſeemed willing to concur in all her meaſures ; they at 
one blow repealed all the ſtatutes with regard to reli- 
gion, which had paſlled during the reign of her prede- 
ceſſors: ſo that the national religion was again placed. 
on the ſame footing on which it flood at the death of 
Henry VIII. 

While religion was thus turning to its primitive 


abuſes, 
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abuſes, the queen's miniſter's, who were willing to 
ſtrengthen her power by a Catholic alliance, had been 
for ſome time looking for a proper conſort: they 
pitched upon Philip, prince of Spain, and fon to the 
celebrated Charles V. In order to avoid as much as 
poſſible, any diſagreeable remonſtrances from the people, 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favourable as 
pollible to the intereſt and honour of England, and this 
in ſome meaſure ſtilled the clamours that had already 
been begun againſt it. 

The diſcontents of the people roſe to ſuch a pitch 
that an inſurrection, headed by Sir Thomas Wyat, 
ſucceeded ; but Wyat being made priſoner, was con- 
demned and executed, with ſome of his adherents. 


But what excited the compaſhon of the people molt 
of all, was the execution of Lady Jane Gray, and her 
huſband Lord Guilford Dudley, who were involved in 
the puniſhment, though not in the guilt, of this inſur— 
rection, Two days after Wyat was apprehended, 
Lady Jane and her hutband were ordered to prepare 
for death, Lady Jane, who had long before ſeen the 
threatening blow, was no way ſurpriſed at the meſlage, 
but bore it with heroic reſolution ; and being informed 
that ſhe had three days to prepare, ſhe ſeemed diſplea— 
ſed at ſo long a delay. On the day of her execution 
her huſband deſired permiſſion to ſee her; but this ſhe 
refuſed, as ſhe knew the parting would be too tender 


for fortitude to withiland, The place at {rſt deſigned 
tor 
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for their execution was w hout the Tower; but their 
youth, beauty, and 1nnocence being likely to raiſe an 
inſurreftion among the people, orders were given that 
they ſhould be executed within the verge of the Tower, 
Lord Dudley was the firſt who ſuffered ; and while the 
Lady Jane was conducting to the place of execution, 
the officers of the Tower met her, bearing along the 
headleſs body of her huſband fiream:.g with blood, in 
order to be interred in the Tower chapel. She looked 
on the corpſe for ſome time without any emotion; and 
then with a ſigh, defired them to proceed. On the 
ſcaffold ſhe made a ſpeech, in which having alledged 
thai her offence was not the having laid her nd upon 
the crown, but the not rejecting it with ſi:thuient con- 
Nancy ;-that ſhe had lefs erred through ambition than 
flial obedience, and ſhe willingly accepted death as 
the only atonement {the could make to the njured {tate ; 
and was ready by her puniſhment to ſhew, that inno— 
cence is no plea in excuſe for deeds that tend to jute 
the community, After {peaking to this effect, ſhe 
cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her woman, and with 


a fleady, ſerene countenance, 1tubmuted to the execu- 


tioner, in the 17th year of her age. 
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LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


[GoLlDsMiTh. }] 


ARY Queen of Scots was born December 8th 
1542, was the daughter of James V. King of 

Scots, by Mary Lorraine his ſecond queen and dowa- 
ger of Longueville ; ſhe was juſt eight years old when 
her father died ;—at 23 years of age ſhe married her 


coulin Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley ſon and heir of 
Matthew Earl of Lenox: by this huſband ſhe had one 


ſon, James the Sixth of Scotland and Firſt of Eng- 
land. 


Mary having been dazzled by the pleaſing exterior 


of her new lover; had entirely forgot to look to the ac- 


compliſhments of his mind. Darnley was but a weak 


and ignorant man; violent, yet variable in his enter- 
priſes; inſolent, yet credulous, and eaſily governed by 
flatterers. She ſoon, therefore, began to convert her 
admiration into diſguſt : and Darnley, enraged at hec 
increafing coldneſs, pointed his vengeance againſt every 
perſon he ſuppoſed the cauſe of this ſudden change in 
her ſentiments and behaviour, 

There was then in the court one David Rizzio, the 
ſon of a muſician at Turin, himſelf a muſician, whom 


Mary took into her confidence, She conſulted him on 
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all occaſions; no favours could be obtained but by his 
interceſſion, and all ſuitors were firſt obliged to gain 
Rizzio to their intereſts, by preſents or by flattery, 
It was eaſy to perſuade a man of Darniey's jealous 
uxurious temper that Rizzio was the perſon who had 
eſtranged the queen's affections from him; and a ſur— 
miſe once conceived became to him a certainty. He 
ſoon, therefore conſulted with ſome lords, of his party, 
who accompanying him into the queen's apartment, 
where R1zzio then was, they dragged him into the 
anti-chamber, where he was diſpatched with fifty- ſix 
wounds; the unhappy princeſs continuing her lamen— 
tations. while they were perpetrating their horrid in— 
tent, Being informed, however, of his fate, Mary at 
once dried her tears, and ſaid ſhe would weep no more 
for ſhe would now think of revenge, 

She therefore concealed her reſentment, and ſo far 
impoſed upon Darnley, her huſband, that he put him- 
ſelf under her protection, and ſoon after attended her 
to Edinburgh, where he was told the place would be 
favourable o his declining health, Mary lived in the 
palace of Holy rood-houſe; but as the ſituation of that 
place was low, and the concourſe of perſons about the 
court neceſſarily attended with noiſe, which might diſ- 
turb him in his preſent infirm ſtate, ſhe fitted up an 


apartment for him in a ſolitary houſe at ſome diſtance, 


called the Kirk of Field, Mary there gave him marks 
ef kindneſs and attachment ; ſhe converſed cordially 
with 
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with him, and ſhe lay ſome nights in a room under him, 
It was on the ninth of February that ſhe told him ſhe 
would paſs that night in the palace, becauſe the mar- 
riage of one of her ſervants was to be there celebrated 
in her preſence, But dreadful conſequences enſued. 
About two o'clock in the morning the whole city was 
much alarmed at hearing a great noiſe; the houſe in 
which Darnley lay was blown up with gunpowder, 
His dead body was found at ſome diſtance in a neigh- 
bouring field, but without any marks of violence or 
contuſion, No doubt could be entertained but that 
Darnley was murdered ; and the general ſuſpicion fell 
upon Bothwell, a perſou lately taken into Mary's fa- 
vour, as the perpetrator, 

One crime led on to another; Bothwell, though ac- 
cuſed of being {tained with the huiband's blood, though 
univerſally odious to the people, had the confidence, 
while Mary was on her way to Stirling, on a vifit te 
her ſon, to ſcize her at the head of a body of eight 
hundred horſe, and to carry her to Dunbar, where he 
forced her to yield to his purpoſes. It was then thought 
by the people that the meaſure of his crimes was com- 
plete ; and that ke who was ſuppoſed to kill the queen's 
huſband, and to have offered violence to her perſon, 
could expect no mercy ; but they were aſloniſhed upon 
finding, inſtead of diſgrace, that Bothwell was taken 
into more than former favour; and tq crown all, that 
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he was married to Mary, having divorced his own 
wife to procure this union, 


This was a fatal alliance to Mary; and the people 
were now wound up by the complication of her guilt, 
to pay very little deference to her authority. An af- 2 


ſociation was formed that took Mary priſoner, and 


ſent her into confinement to the caſtle of Lochleven, i: 
ſituated in a lake of that name, where ſhe ſuffercd all 3 
the ſeverities of an unkind keeper, and an upbraiding K 


eonfcienc?, with a feeling heart, 

The calam:ties of the great, even thongh juflly de- 
ſerved, ſeldom ſail of creating pity, and procuring 
friends, Mary, by her charms and promiſes, had en- 
gazed a young gentlemen, whoſe name was George 
Douglas, to aſſiſt her in eſcaping from the place where 
ſhe was confined ; and this he effected, by conveying 
her in diſguiſe in a ſmall boat rowed by himſelf a- ſhore. 
It was now that the news of her enlargement being 
ſpread abroad, all the loyalty of the people ſeemed to 
revive once more, and in a few days the ſaw herſelf at 
the head of ſix thouſand men. 

A battle was fought at Langſide, near Glaſgow, 
which was entirely deciſive againſt her, and now being 

totally ruined, ſhe fled ſouthwards from the field of 
battle with great precipitation, and came with a few 


- attendants to the borders of England, where ſhe hoped 


for proteftion from Elizabeth, who, inſtead of pro- 


tecung 
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teing, ordered her to be put in confinement, yet treat- 
ed her with all proper marks of reſpett, 

She was accordingly ſent to Tutbury caſtle, in the 
county of Staiferd, and put under the cuſtody of the 
Earl of Shrewſbury ; where ſhe had hopes given her 
of one day coming into favour, and that unleſs her 
own obſtinacy prevented, an accommodation might at 
laſt take place. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the only peer who enjoy- 
ed that bigheſt title of nobility in England; and the 
qualities of his mind correſponded to his high ſtation, 
Beneficent, affable, and generous, he had acquired 
the affections of the people; and yet, from his mode- 
ration, he had never alarmed the jealouſy of the ſove- 
reign, He was at this time a widower, and being of a 
ſuitable age to eſpouſe the queen of Scots, her own 
attractions, as well as his intereſts, made him deſirous 
of the match. Elizabeth, however, dreaded ſuch an 
union, and the duke was ſoon after made priſoner and 
ſent to the Tower. Upon his releaſement from thence, 
new projects were ſet on foot by the enemies of the 
queen and the reformed religion, ſecretly fomented by 
Rodolphi, an inſtrument of the court of Rome, and 
the biſhop of Roſs, Mary's miniſter in England. It 
was concerted by them, that Norfolk ſhould renew his 
deſigns upon Mary, and raiſe her to the throne, to 
which 1t 1s probable he was prompted by paſhon as well 
as intereſt; and this nobleman entering into their 


8 3 ſchemes, 
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ſchemes, he from being at firſt only ambitiohs, now 
became criminal. His ſervants were brought to make 
a full confcilion of their maſter's guilt ; and the biſhop 


of Rols ſoon after, finding the whole diſcovered, did 


not ſcruple to conarin their teſtimony. The duke was 
inſtantly committed to the Tower, and ordered to pre- 


pare for his trial, A jury of twenty-five peers unani— 


moully paſſed ſentence upon him; and the queen, four 
months after, reluctantly ſigned the warrant for his 
execution, He died with great calmneſs and conſtancy, 
and though he cleared himſelf of any difloyal inten— 
tions againſt the queen's authority, he acknowledged 
the juſlice of the ſentence by which he ſuffered, 

Theſe conſpiracics ſerved to prepare the way for 
Mary's ruin, whoſe greateſt misfortunes proceeded ra. 
ther from the violence of her friends, than the malig— 
nity of her enemies. Elizadeth's miniſters had long 
been waiting for ſome ſignal inſtance of the captive 
queen's enmity, which they could eaſily convert into 
treaſon ; and this was not long wanting. About this 
time one John Ballard, a popiſh prieſt, who had been 
bred in the Engliſh feminary at Rheims, reſolved to 
compaſs the death of the queen, whom he conſidered 
as the enemy of his religion; and with that gloomy re- 
ſolution came over to England in the diſguiſe of a 
ſoldier, with the aſſumed name of Captain Forteſcue, 
Ile bent his endeavours to bring about at once the 


piss of an alſallination, an inſurrection, and an in- 


i 


valion, 
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vaſion. The firſt perſon he addreſſed himſelf to was 
Anthony Babington, of Dethick, in the county of 


Derby a young gentleman of good family, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very plentiful fortune. This perſon had 
long been remarkable-for his zeal in the Catholic cauſe, 
and in particular for his attachment to the captive queen. 
He therefore came readily into the plot, and procured 
the concurrence and aſſiſtance of ſome other aſſociates 
in this dangerous undertaking. The next Hep was to 
appriſe Mary of the conſpiracy formed in her favour, 
and this they effected by conveying their letters to her 
by means of a brewer who ſupplied the family with 
ale, through a chink in the wall of her apartment, In 
theſe Babington informed her of a deſign laid for a fo- 
reign invaſion, the plan of an inſurrection at home, 
the ſcheme for her delivery, and the conſpiracy for aſ- 
ſallinating the uſurper by ſix noble gentlemen, as he 
termed them, all of them his private friends, who, 
from the. zeal which they bore the Cathouc cauſe, and 
her majeſty's ſervice, would undertake the tragical 
execution, To theſe Mary replied, that the approved 
highly of the deſign ; that the gentlemen might expect 
all the rewards which it might ever be in her power to 
confer ; and that the death of Elizabeth was a neceſ- 
fary circumltance, previous to any further attempts, 
either for her delivery, or the intended inſurrection. 
The plot being thus ripe ſor ex:cut:on, and the evi— 


dence agaiult the conſpirators inconteſtible, Walſing— 
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ham, who was privatcly informed of all, reſolved to 
ſuſpend their puniſhment no longer. A warrant was 
accordingly iſſued out for the apprehending of Ba- 
bington and the reſt of the conſpirators, who covered 
themſelves with variovs diſguiſes, and endeayoured to 
keep themſelves concealed. But they were ſoon dif. 
covered, thrown into priſon, and brought to trial. In 
their examination they contradiied each other, and 
the leaders were obliged to make a full confeſſion of 
the truth, Fourteen were condemned and executed, 
ſeven of whom died acknowledging their crime. 

The execution of theſe wretched men only prepared 
the way for one of {till greater importance, in which 
a captive queen was to ſubmit to the unjuſt deciſions of 
thoſe who had no right, but that of power, to condemn 
her, | 

Accordingly a commiſhon was iſſued to forty peers, 
with five judges, or the major part of them, to try aud 
paſs ſentence upon Mary, daughter and heir of Jamey 
the Fifth, king of Scotland, commonly called quecn 
of Scots, and dowager of France. 

Thirty-ſix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at the 
caſtle of Fotheringay, preſented her with a letter from 


Elizabeth, commanding her to ſubmit to a trial, for 
her late conſpiracy. The principal charge againſt her 
was urged by Serjeant Gaudy, who accuſed her with 
knowing, approving, and conſenting to Babingten's 
conſpuacy, This charge was ſupported by Babington's 

confeſſion, 
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confeſſion, and by the copies which were taken of 
their correſpondence, in which her approbation of the 
queen's murder was expreſsly declared. 

Whatever might have been this queen's offences, 
it is certain that her treatment was very ſevere. She 
deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of ſuch notes as the had 
taken preparative to her trial; but this was refuſed her. 
She demanded a-copy of her proteit ; but her requeſt 
was not complied with : ſhe even required an advocate 
to plead her cauſe againlt ſo many learned lawyers, 
as had undertaken to urge her accuſaiions, but ali her 
demands were rejefted; and, after an adjournment of 
ſome days, ſentence of death was pronounced againſt 
her in the Star-chamber in Weſtminſter, all the com- 
m:{honers except two being preſent. 

Whether Elizabeth was really fincere in her appa— 
rent reluctance to execute Mary, is a a queſtion which, 
though uſually given againſt her, I will not take upon 
me to determine, Certainly there were great arts uſed 
by her courtiers to determine her to the fide of ſeverity 
as they had every thing to fear from the refentment of 
Mary, in caſe ſhe ever ſucceeded to the throne. Ac— 


cordingly, the kingdom was now filled with rumours of 
plots, treaſons, and inſurrettions ; and che queen was 


continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. She, 
therefore, appeared to be in great terror aud perplexity, 
ſhe was obſerved to fit much alone, and to mutter to 
herſelf half ſentences, importing the difficulty and dif- 

treſs 
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treſs to which {he was reduced. In this ſituation, ſhe 
one day called her ſecretary, Daviſon, whom ſhe or- 
dered to draw out ſecretly the warrant for Mary's 
execution, informing him, that ſhe intended to keep 
it by her in caſe any attempt ſhould be made for the 
delivery of that princeſs. She ſigned the warrant, 
and then commanded 1t to be carried to the chancellor 
to have the ſeal affixed to it, Next morning, how- 
ever, ſhe ſent two gentlemen ſucceſſively to deſire 
that Daviſon would not go to the chancellor, until ſhe 
ſhould fee him; but Daviſon telling her that the war— 
rant had been already ſealed, ihe ſeemed diſpleaſed at 
his precipitation. Daviſon, who probably wiſhed him- 
ſelf to ſce the ſentence executed, laid the affair before 
the council, who unanimoully reſolved, that the warrant 
ſhould be immediately put in execution, and promiſed 
to juilify Daviſon to the queen. Accordingly, the 
fatal inſtrument was delivered to Beale, who ſummoned 
the noblemen to whom it was directed, namely, the 
Earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, 
and theſe together ſet out for Fotheringay caſtle, ac- 
companied by two executioners ty diſpatch their bloody 
commillion., 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who 
ordered her to prepare for death by eight o'clock the 
next morning. | 

Early on the fatal morning ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a 
rich habit of ſilk and velvet, the only one which ſhe 

had 
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had reſerved for this ſolemn occaſion, Thomas An- 
drews, the under-ſherift of the county, then entering 
the room. he informed her that the hour was come, and 
that he muſt attend her to the place of execution. She 
replied, that ſhe was ready; and bidding her ſervants 
farewel. ſhe proceeded. ſupported by two of her guards, 
and followed the ſher {f with a ſerene compoſed aſpect, 
with a long veil of linen on her head, and in her hand 
a crucihix of ivory. 

She then pefled into another hall, the nobleman and 
the ſheriit going before, and Nfelvil, her mailer of the 
houſ-told buaring up iter iran where was a ſcaffold 
ercit-d and covered with blacs. As ſoon as ſhe was 
ſeeted, Beale began io mad ine warrant for her exe- 
cution. Then Fletcher, dear: of Foter2oruugh, iland= 
ing wiihout ihe rails, repeated a long exhortation, which 
{ne defired him to furbear, as ſhe was firmly reſolved 
to die in the Catholic religion. The room was crowd- 
ed with ſpectators, who bcheld her with pity and dif- 
treſs, while her beauty, though dimmed by age and 
affliction, gleamed through her ſuiferings, and was ſtill 
remarkable in this fatal moment, The two execus 
tioners kneeling, and aſking her pardon, ſhe ſaid ſhe 
forgave them, and all the authors of her death, as free- 
ly as ſhe hoped ſorgiveneſs from her Maker, and then 
once more made a ſolemn proteſtation of her innocence. 
Hereyes were then covered with a linen handkerchief; 


and {he laid herſelf down without any fear or trepida- 


tion,. 
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tion. Then reciting a pſalm, and repeating a pious 
ejaculation, her head was ſevered from her body, at 
two ſtrokes by the executioner. In contemplating the 
contentions of mankind, we find almoſt ever both ſides 
culpable ; Mary, who was ſtained with crimes that 
deſerved puniſhment, was put to death by a princeſs 
who had no juſt pretenſions to inflict puniſhment on 
her equal, 
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THE UNFORTUNATE WIFE; 
OR, THE 


HISTORY OF DESDEMONA, 


{ SPECTATOR, | 
| Y mother has been dead ſo long that I do not re- 


member her ; and when 1 was in my eighteenth 


year, I was left an orphan with a fortune of twenty 
thouſand pounds at my own diſpoſal, I have often 
been told, that I am handſome ; and I have ſome rea- 
ſons to believe it to be true, which are very far from 
gratifying my vanity, or conferring happineſs, 

I was ſoon addreſſed by many lovers, from among 
whom I ſelefted Hilario, the eider brother of a good 
family, whoſe paternal eſtate was ſomething more than 
equivalent to my fortune, 

Hilario was univerſally admired as a man of ſenſe ; 

and 


and, to confeſs the truth, not much leſs as a man of 
pleaſure, His character appeared to riſe in proportion 
as it was thought to endanger thoſe about him: he de- 
rived new dignity, not only from the ſilence of the 
men, but the bluſhes -of the ladies: and thoſe whoſe 
wit or virtue did not ſuffer by the admiſſion of ſuch a 
gueſt, were honoured as perſons who could treat upon 
equal terms with a hero, who was become formidable 
by the number of his conqueſts, His company, there» 
fore was courted by all whom their fears did not re- 
firain ; the reſt conſidered him as moving in a ſphere 
above them; and, in proportion as were able to imi- 
tate him, they became victous and petulant in their 
own circle, 

I was myſelf captivated with his manner and con- 
verſation; I hoped that upon wnderſtanding I ſhould 
be able to engraft virtue: I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friends; and after a few months 
courtſhip 1 became his wife, | 

During a ſhort time, all my expectations were grati- 
fied, and I exulted in my choice, Hiiario was at once 
tender and polite : preſent pleaſures were heightened 
by the anticipation of future; my imagination was per- 
petually wandering among the ſcenes of poetry and ro- 
mance ; I appropriated every luxurious deſcription of 
happy lovers; and believed, that whatever time ſhould 
take from deſire, would be added to complacency ; and 
that in old age we ſhould only exchange the tumultuous 

Vol. II. 8. 1 extacy 
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extacy of love, for the calm, rational and exalted de- 
lights of friendſhip, which every year would encreaſe 
by new reciprocations of kindneſs, more tried fidelity, 
and implicit confidence. 

But from this pleaſing dream it was not long before 
I awaked. Although it was the whole fludy of my 
life to unite my pleaſures with thoſe of Hilario, to ro- 
gulate my conduft by his will, and thus prolong the 
felicity which was reflected from his boſom to mine; 
yet his viſits abroad, in which I was not a party, be- 
came more frequent, and his general behaviour leſs 
kind, 

I perceived that when we were alone his mind was 
often abſent, and that my prattle became irkſome ; 
my alliduities to recover his attention, and excite him 
to chearfulneſs, were ſometimes ſuffered with a cold 
eivility, ſometimes wholly neglefted, and ſometimes 
peeviſhly repreiled as ill-timed officiouſneſs, by which 
he was rather diſturbed than obliged, I was indeed, 
at length convinced, with whatever reluctanee, that 
neither my perſon nor my mind had any charm that 
could fland in competition with variety; and though, 
as I remember, I never even with my looks upbraid- 
ed him, yet I frequently lamented mylelf, and ipent 


ahoſe hours in which I was forſaken by Hilario, in ſo- 

litude and tears. 
But my diftreſs ſtill enereaſed. and one injury made 
way for another, Hilario, almoſt as ſoon as he ceaſed 
to 
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to be kind, became jealous; he knew that diſappoints 
ed wiſhes, and the reſentment which they produce, 
concur to render beauty leſs ſolicitous to avoid tempta- 
tion, and leſs able to reſiſt it; and as I did not com- 
plain of that which he knew I could not but diſcover, 
he thought he had greater reaſon to ſuſpect that I made 
repriſals, Thus his ſagacity multiplied his vices, and 
my virtue defeated its own purpole, 

Some maxims, however, which I had gathered from 
nevels and plays, were f1:!] uppermoit in my mind. 
I reflected often upon the arts of Amanda, and rhe 
perſevering tenderneſs and diſcretion of Lady Eaſy ; 
and I believed, as I had been taught by the lequel of 
every ſtory, that they could not be prachſed without 
ſucceſs, but againit jordid flupidity and obdurate ill- 
nature ;z againſt the brutes and the uns, whom, on 
the contrary, it was icarce a crime to punith, by ad- 
mitting a rake of parts to pleaſures of which they were 
unworthy, 

From ſuch maxims, and ſuch examples, 1 therefore 
derived ſome hope. I wiſhed earncilly to detect His» 
lario in his inhdelity ; that in the moment of con- 
vitiion I might roule his ſenſibility of my wrongs, and 
exalt his opinion of my merit ; that I might cover him 
with confuſion, melt him with tenderneſs, and double 
his obligations by generoſity. 

The opportunity for which I had ſo often wiſhed, 
but never dared to hope, at length arrived, I learned 
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by accident one morning, that he intended to go in the 
evening to a maſquerade; and I, immediately con- 
ceived a deſign to diſcover his dreſs, and follow him to 
the theatre, to ſingle him out, make ſome advances, 
and if pollible bring on an affignation, where, in the 
ardour of his firſt addreſs, I might ſtrike him with 
alloniſhment by taking off my maſk, reprove him with- 
out reproach, and forgive him without parade, ming- 
ling with the ſoft diſtreſs of violated affection the calm 
dignity of my injured virtue, i 

My imagination was fired with theſe images, which 
J was impatient to realize, My pride, which had 
hitherto ſuſlained me above complaint, and thrown a 
veil of chearfuineſs over my diſtreſs, would not ſuffer 
me to employ an aſſiſtant in the project I had under- 
taken; becauſe this could not be done without reveal- 
ing my ſuſpicions, and confiding my peace to the 
breaſt of another, by whoſe malice or caprice it might 
be deſtroyed, and to whom I ſhould, therefore, be 
brought into the moſt ſlaviſh ſubjettion, without in- 
ſuring the ſecreſy of which my dependence would be 
the price. I therefore reſolved, at whatever riſk of 
diſappointment or detection, to trace him to the ware- 
houſe where his habit was to be hired, and diſcover 
that which he ſhould chuſe myſelf. 

He had ordered his chariot at eleven: I therefore 
wrapped myſelf up in an undreſs, and fat alone in my 
room till I ſaw him drive from the door, I then came 

down, 
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down, and as ſoon as he had turned into St. James's- 
ſtreet which was not more than twenty yards, I went 
after him, and mecting with a hackney coach at the 
end of the ſtreet, I got haſtily into it, and ordered che 


driver to follow the tharivt at ſome diſtance, and to 


ſtop when it ſtopped, | 

I pulled up both the windows, and after half an 
hour ſpent in the molt tormenting ſuſpence and anxie- 
ty, I ſtopped at the end of Taviſtock-{treet, I looked 
haſtily out of the window, hiding my face with my 
handkerchief, and ſaw Hilario alight at the diſtance of 
about forty yards, and go into a warehouſe, of which 
I could eaſily diſtinguiſh the ſign. I waited till he 
came out, and as ſoon as the chariot was out of ſight I 
diſcharged the coach, and going immediately to the 
warehouſe that Hilario had left, I pretended to want a 
habit for myſelf, I ſaw many lying on the counter, 
which I ſuppoſed had been brought out for Hilario's 
choice; about theſe, therefore, I was very inquiſitive, 
and took particular notice of a very rich Turkiſh dreſs, 
which one of the ſervants took up. to put away. 
When I ſaw he was about to remove it, I aſked haſti- 
ly whether it was hired, and learncd with unſpeakable 
ſatisfaction, that it had been choſen by the gentleman. 
who was juit gone, 

Thus far I ſucceeded to the utmoſt of mv hopes, 
not only by diſcovering Hilario's dreſs, but by his 


choice of one ſo very remarkable; for if he had cho- 
1 3 ſen 
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ſen a domino, my ſcheme ſhould have been rendered 
impracticable, becauſe in a domino I could not certain- 
Iy have diſtinguiſhed him from others, 

As I had now gained the intelligence I wanted, I 
was impatient to leave the ſhop, which it was not difſi- 
cult to do, as it was juſt filled with ladies from two 
ccaches, and the people were in a hurry to accommo— 
date them. My dreſs did not attratt much notice, nor 
promiſe much advantage; 1 was, therefore, willingly 
ſuffered to depart, upon flightly leaving word that I 
would call again. 

When I got into the ſtreet, I confidered that it 
would not have been prudent to have hired a habit 
where Hilario would either come to dreſs, or ſend 
for that which he had hired for himſelf; I there- 
fore took another coach at the end of Southampton= 
ſlreet, and went to a {ſhop near the Hay-market, 
where I had before purchaſed a capuchin and ſome 
other trifles, and where I knew habits were to be hired 
though not in ſo public a manner as at other places. 

I now returned home; and ſuch was the joy and 
expectation which my ſucceſs inſpired, that I had for- 
got I had ſucceeded only in an attempt, for which I 
could find neither motive nor apology but in my wretch- 
edneſs. 

During che interval between my return, and the 
time when the doors of the theatre were to be opened, 


J ſuſlered the utmoll inquietude and impatience. I 
looke 
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looked every moment at my wateh, could ſcarce be- 
lieve that it did not by ſome accident go too flow, and 
was continually liſtening to difcover whether it had not 
ſtopped : but the lingering hour at lepgth arrived; and 
though I was among the firſt that entered, yet it was 
not long before I ſingled out my victim, and found 
means to attract his regard, 

I had, when I was at ſchool, learned a way of ex- 
preſſing the alphabet with my fingers, winch I have 
hince diſcovered to be more generally known than I 
imagined, Hilario, during his courtſhip, had once 
obſerved me uſing it to a lady who had been my ſchool- 
fellow, and would never let me reit ull 1 had taught it 
him. 

In this manner I ſaw my Turk converſing with a 
nun, from whom he ſuddenly turned with an appear- 
ance of vexation and diſappointment, I thought this a 
favourable opportunity to accoſt him; and, therefore, 
as he paſſed by me, 1 pulled him gently by the ſleeve, ; J 
and ſpelt with my fingers the words“ I underſtand.” | 

At firſt I was afraid of being diſcovered by ſhewing 
my art; but I reflected that it would effettually ſecure 


me from being diſcovered by my voice, which I con- 
lidered as the more formidable danger. I perceived 
that he was greatly pleaſed ; and after a very ſhort 
converſation, which he ſeemed to make a point of 
continuing in the manner I had begun, an aſſigna- 

tion 
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tion was made, in conſequence: of which we proceeded 
in chairs to a bagnio near Covent-garden. 

During this journey my mind was in great agitation 3 
and it is difficult to determine whether plcalure or pain 
was predominant... I did not, however, fail to antici— 
pate my triumph in the confuſion of Hilario: I con— 
ceived the manner and the terms in which I would ad- 
dreſs him, and exulted in the ſuperiority which I 
ſhould acquire by this oppolition of his character to 
mine. 

He was ready to receive me when my chair was 
brought into the entry, and eagerly ſeizing my hand, 
led me up flairs. As toon as we entered the room he 
ſhut the door, and, taking off his maſk, run to me 
with the utmoſt impatience to take off mine, This 
was the important moment—but at this moment I diſco- 
vered, with inexpreſlible aſtoniſhment and terror, that 
the perſon with whom 1 was alone in a brothel, was 
not Hilario, but a wretch whom I well remembered to 
have ſeen among the rakes that he frequently brought 
to his table. 

At this fight, ſo unexpected, and ſo dreadful, I 
ſhrieked aloud, and threw myſelf from him into ar 
ealy chair that ſtood by the bed-hde, Caprinus, pro- 
bably believing I had fainted, precipitately tore off my 
malk to give me air, 

At the firſt view of my face, he ſtarted back, and 

gazed. 
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gazed at me with the ſame wonder that had fixed my 
eyes upon him. But our amazement was the next mo- 
ment encreaſed; for IIilario, who had ſucceeded in 
his intrigue with whatever lady happened to be in the 
next room, and, either alarmed by the voice of dif- 
treſs, or knowing it to be mine, ruſhed in at the door 
which flew open before him; but at the very next flep, 
ood fixed in the fame ſtupor of alloniſhment which nad 
ſeized us, 

After a moment's recolleftion, he came up to me, 
and, dragging me to the candle, gazed ſledfaſtly in 
wy face, with a look ſo frightful as never to be for- 
gotten; it was the pale countenance of rage, which 
contempt had diſtorted with a ſmile: his lips quivered 3 
and he told me, in a voice ſcarce articulate, that, tho? 
I might weil be alarmed at having ſtumbled on an ac+ 
quaintance whom I doubted whether 1 could truſt, yes 
I ihould not have ſcreamed ſo loud, 

After this inſult, he qutted me with as much ne- 
gligence as he could aſſume; and, bowing obſequi— 
ouſly to Caprinus, told him, he would leave me to his 
care. Caprinus had not ſufficient preſence of mind to 
reply; nor had I power to make any attempt, either 
to pacify or retain Hilario, 

When he was gone I burſt into tears, but was ſtill 
unable to ſpeak. From this agony Caprinus laboured 
to reheve me; and I began to hope, that he ſincerely 
participated in my diſtreſs : Caprinus, however, ſoon 
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appeared to be chiefly ſolicitous to improve what, with 
reſpett to himſelf, he began to think a fortunate miſ- 
take. He had no conception, that I intended an al- 
ſignation with my huſband ; but believed, like Hilario, 
that I had miſlaken the perſon for whom my favours 
were intended: while he lamented my diſtreſs and diſ- 
appointment, inerefore, he preſſed my hand with great 
ardour, wiſhed that he had been thought worthy of my 
conidence and my love; and to facilitate his deſign 
upon the wife of his friend, declared himſelf a man of 
honour, and that he would maintain the character at 
the hazard of his life, | 

To ſuch an addreſs in ſuch circumſtances, what 
eould I reply? Grief had difarmed my reſentment, 
and the pride of ſuſpected virtue had forſaken me. I 
expreſſed myſelf, not in reproaches but complaints; 
and abruptly diſengaging myſelf from him, I ad- 
jured him to tell me how he had procured his habit 
and whether it had not been hired for Hilario, He 
feemed to be ſtruck with the queſtion, and the manner 
in which I urged it: I hired it (ſaid he) my ſelf, at a 
warehouſe in Taviſtock-ſtreet; but when 1 came to 
demand it, I was told it had been the ſubjett of much 
confuſion. and diſpute, When I made my agreement,, 
the maſter was abſent ; and the ſervant neglecting to 
. acquaint him with it at his return, he afterwards, in the 
abſence of the ſervant, made the ſame agreement with 


another; but I know not with whom; and it was with 


great 
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great difficulty that he was brought to relinquiſh his 
claim, after he had been convinced of the miſtake.” 

I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which I had 
been taken; and could only lament that it was im- 
poſſible to eſcape, Whether Caprinus began to per- 
ceive my deſign, or whether he was indeed touched at 
my diſtreſs, which all his attempts to alleviate increaſed, 
I know not; but he deſiſted from further proteſtations 
and importunity, and at my earneſt requeſt procured 
me a chair and left me to my fortune. 

I now reflected, with inconceivable anguiſh, upon 
the change which a few hours had made in my condi- 
tion, I had left my houſe in the height of expecta- 
tion, that in a {hort interval I ſhould add to the dig- 
nity of an unteinted reputation, the felicity of conju- 
gal endcarments. 

I returned diſappointed and degraded : detected in 
all the circumſtances of guilt, to which I had not ap- 
proached even in thought; having juſtified the jealouſy 
which I fought to remove, and forfeited the eſteem 
which i hoped to improve to veneration, With theſe 
thoughts 1 once more entered my dre{l1ng-room, which 
was on the ſame floor with my chamber, and in leſs 
than an hour I heard Hilario come in. 

He went immediately to his chamber; and being 
told that I' was in the next room, he locked the door, 
but did not go to bed, for I could hear him walk backs 
ward and forward all the night, 


Early 
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Early in the morning I ſent a ſealed billet to him 
by his valet; for. I had not made a confidant even of 
my woman. It contained only a preſſing intreaty to 
be heard, and a ſolemn aſſeveration of my innocence, 
which I hoped it would not be impoſhble to prove, | 
He ſent me a verbal anſwer, that I might come to him. 
—To him, therefore, I went, not as a judge but a 
criminal ; not to accuſe him whom I knew to be guilty, 
but to juſtify myſelf whom I knew to be innocent; 
and at this moment I would have given the world to 
have been reſtored to that ſtate, which the day before 
J had thought intolerable, 

I found him in great agitation, which yet he labour- 
ed to conceal, I therefore haſtened to relate my pro- 
ject, the motives from which it was undertaken, and 
the means by which it had been diſappointed. He 
heard me with calmneſs and attention, till I related the 
paticular of the habit, This threw him into a new fit 
of jealouſy, and ſtarting from his ſeat, © What (ſaid 
he), have you paid for this intelligence ? Of whom 
could you learn it, but the wretch with whom I left 
you? Did he not, when he found you were diſappoint- 
ed of another, ſolicit for himſelf ? Here he pauſed for 
my reply; and, as I could not deny the fact, I was 
ſilent : my inviolable regard for truth was millaken for 
the confuſion of guilt, and equally prevented my julſli« 
fication, His paſſion returned with yet greater vio- 
lence, I know (ſaid he) that Caprinus related this 

incident, 
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incident, only that you might be enabled to impoſe 
upon my credulity, and that he might obtain a partici- 
pation of the favours which you laviſhed upon others 2 
but I am not thus to be deceived by the concurrence 
of accident with cunning, nor reconciled to the infamy 
which you have brought upon my name.” 

With chis injurious reproach he would have left me; 
but I caught hold of him, and entreated that he would 
go with me to the warehouſe, where the teſtimony of 
perſons, wholly diſintereſted, might convince him that I 
was immediately after him, and enquired which drels 
he had choſen, To this requeſt he replied, by aſking 
me, in a peremptory tone, whether Caprinus had not 
told me where the habit was hired. As I was ſtruck 
with the ſuddenneſs and deſign of the queſtion, I had 
not the fortitude to confeſs a truth which yet I dif- 
dained to deny, | 

Hilario again triumphed in the ſucceſsful detection 
of my artifices; and told me with a ſneer of inlupport— 
able contempt and deriſion, that he, who had ſo kindly 
directed me to find my witneſſes, was too able a ſolici— 
tor, not to acquaint them what tellimony they were to 
give. 

Expoſtulation was now at an end, and I diſdained to 
intreat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. All 
that remained, therefore, was flill to hide my wretch- 
edneſs in my boſom; and, if poſſible, preſerve that 
charatter abroad which I had loſt at home, But this 

Vor. II. 8. U I ſoon 
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I ſoon found to be a vain attempt: it was immediately 
whiſpered, as a ſecret, that Eflilario, who had long ſuſ- 
petted me of a criminal correſpondence, had at length 
traced me from the maſquerade to a bagnio, and ſur— 
priſed me with a fellow. [i was in vain for me to at- 
tempt the recovery of my character by giving another 
turn to this report, for the principal facts l could not 


Pl 
after they had attended to what they called nice dif- 


genv ; and thoſe who appeared to be molt my friends, 


tinftons and minute circumflances, could only ſay, 
that it was a dark affair, and they hoped I was not ſo 
guilty as was generally believed. 

I was avoided by my fe male acquaintance as in— 
famous: if I went abroad I was pointed out with a 
whiſper and a nod; and if I ftaid at home I ſaw no 
face but my ſervant'ss Thoſe whoſe levity I had fi 
tently cenſured by declining to practiſe it, now re- 
vanged themſelves of the virtue by which they were 
condemned, and thanked God they had never yet pick- 
ed up fellows, though they were not lo ſqueamiſh as 
to refuſe going to a ball. 

But this was not the worſt; Every libertine, whoſe 
fortune authoriſed the inſolence, was now making me 
He rs of protection in nameleſs ſcrawls, and feared not 
to ſolicit me to adultery : they dared to hope I ſhould 
accept their propoſal, by diretiing to A. B. who de- 
bares, like Caprinus, that he is a man of honour, and 
wi not ſcruple to run my huſband through the body, 


whe 
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who now, indeed, thought himſelf author:ſed to treat 
me with every ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at the fame 
time that his houſe was a perpetual ſcene of lewdneſs 
and debauchery. 

Reiterated provocation and infult ſoon became in— 
tolerable: I therefore applied to a diltant relation, 
who fo far interefled himſelf in my behalf as to obtain 
me a ſeparate maintenance, with which I revred into 
the country, and in this world have no hope but te 
perpetuate my obſcurity, 


THE DERVISE. 


[SPECTATOR. } 


4 7 7 ' 1 . ya 

A DERVISE, travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into the king's 

palace by miſtake, as thinking it to be a public inn 
or caravanſary. Having looked about lum for ſcune 
time, he entered into a long gallery, where he laid 
down his wallet, and ſpread his carpet, in order io re. 
poſe himſelf upon it after the manner. of the eaſtern 
nations. He had not been long in this pollure, before 
he was diſcovered by ſome of the guards, who alked 
him what was his buſineſs in that place ? The derviſe 
told them he intended to take up his night's lodging in 
that caravanſary , The guards let him know, in a very 


angry manner, that the houſe he was in was not a cara- 


U Yanſary 
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vanſary, but the king's palace. It happened that the king 
himſelf paſſed through the gallery during this debate, 
and ſmiling at the miſtake of the Derviſe, aſked him 
how he could polſibly be fo dull as not to dittinguiſh 
2 palace from a caravanſery ? Sir, ſays the Derviſe, 
give me leave to alk your mayelly a queſtion or two. 
Who were the perſons that lodged in this houſe when 
it was hrſt built“ The king replied, His anceſtors, 
And who, fays the Derviſe, was the laſt perſon that 
lodged here? The rin relied, Elis father. And 
who is it, ſays the Derviſe, that lo) ges here at present? 
The king told him, That it was he himſelf, And who 
ſays the Derviſe, will be here after you ? The king 
anſwered, The young prince his ſon. Ah, Sir,“ 
ſaid the Dervi'e, a houſe that changes its inhabitants 
ſo often, and receives ſuch a perpetual ſuccelſion of 


gueſts, is not a palace, but a caravanſaty.“ 


ON READING WORES OF TASTE. 
ſ[ExF181.D.] 
EADING can be conlidered as a mere amuſe- 


ment, only by the molt vulgar, or the moſt fri- 
volous part of mankind, Every one, whom natural 
good-ſenſe and a liberal education have qualihed to 


ſorm a judgement upon the ſubject, will acknowledge 
that 
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F that it is capable of being applied to an endleſs variety 
of uſeful purpoſes. This is, indeed, ſufficiently evi- 
| dent, without any ſtudied proof, from the nature of 
the thing. For, what is reading, but a method of con- 


ferring with men who in every age have been moſt 
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diſtinguiſhed by their genius and learning, of becoming 
acquainted with the reſult of their mature reflections, 
| and of contemplating at leiſure the finiſned productions 
Y of their inventive powers ? From ſuch an intercourſe, 
conducted with a moderate ſhare of caution and judge- | 
ment, it muſt be impollible not to derive innumerable. 
advantages. 
The principal uſes of reading may, perhaps not im- 
properly, be referred to two objects, the improvement 4 
of the underſtanding, and the exerciſe of the imagina- 
tion: whence books may be dillinguiſhed by two- 
leading characters, Inſtruttive "and Intereſting; and | 
will be divided into two claſſes, Works of Knowledge, 5 
and Works of Talle. 
Between the two kinds of reading, which books, 
thus claſled, afford, there is one characteriſlic differ- 


ence. In works which are merely intended to com- 

municate knowledge; writing is made uſe of only as a 

vehicle of inſtruttion; and therefore nothing further is 

neceſſary, or perhaps deſireable, than that they ſhould 

expreſs the facts, os truths, which they are intended to 

teach, with perſe& perſpecuity of conception, arrange— 1 
ment and diction, But in works of talle, che writing 
U 3 ſelf 
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itſelf becomes a principal object of attention, as a re- 
preſentation of nature, more or leſs accurate according 
to the powers, which the writer pollefſes, of expreſſing 
in language the conceptions of his own imagination. 
This repreſentation cannot, indeed, be called an imi- 
tation of nature, in the ſame ſtrict and literal ſenſe in 
which the term is applied to a picture; becauſe words 
are not natural copies, but arbitrary ſigns of things: 
but it produces an effect upon the imagination and feel- 
ings of the reader, ſimilar to that which is produced by 
the art of painting. It was doubtleſs for this reaſon, 
that Ariſtotle defined poetry an imitative art, 

Theſe circumſtances render the reading of works of 
taſte a ſubje& of diſquiſition, or of precept, not leſs 
extenſive than that of writings intended for the commu- 
nication of knowledge; and, on account of its in- 
fluence upon the flate of the mind, 1t may perhaps be 
juſtly aſſerted to be not leſs important, It is the deſign 
of this Eſſay, briefly to repreſent the benefits which 
are to be expected from this kind of reading 3 and to 
ſuggeſt certain rules for conducung it in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner. 

The agreeable employment which reading works of 
taſte affords the active faculties of the mind, is its firſt 
and moſt obvious effect. 

The productions of genius, whether written in the 
narrative, deſcriptive, or dramatic form, agree 1n the 
general character, of preſenting before the mind of the 

reader 
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reader certain objects which awaken his attention, 
exerciſe his fancy, and intereſt his feelings, Thoſe 
ſcenes in nature, which, from cauſes which it is the 
buſineſs of philoſophy to explore, are adapted to excite 
in the ſpettator agrecable perceptions and emotions, 
may, by the aid of language, be exhibited in colours, 
leſs vivid indeed than thoſe of nature, but ſufficiently 
bright, to make a flrong impreſſion upon the imagina» 
tion. A fimilar effect will be produced by the repre- 
ſentation of human characters and actions, but with a 
ſuperior degree of force, on account of the ſuperiority 
of animated, to inanimate nature, and on account of 
the peculiar intereſt, which men naturally take in 
whatever concerns their own ſpecies. Theſe are rich 
and ſpacious fields, from which genius may collect 
materials for its various productions, without hazard 
of exhauſting their treaſures. The ancients, numerous 
as their works of fancy are, were capable of enriching 
them with an endleſs variety of imagery, ſentiment and 
language, That ftrit adherence to nature, which 
good ſenſe, and corrett taſte obliged them to obſerve, 
produced indeed ſuch a general reſemblance, as muſt 
always be found among diſciples of the ſame ſchool z 
and ſometimes we find them copying, with too much 
ſervility, the works of other artiſts. But there were 
few among them, who were not able to collect, from 
the common magazine of nature, ſtores before unno— 
ticed, and to adorn their works, not only with new 

decorations 
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decorations of language, but with original conceptions, 
And, notwithſtanding the complaint of indolence and 
dulneſs, that the topics of deſcription, and even of 
fiction are exhauſted ; genius {lill fometimes aſſerts her 
claims, and proves that the variety of her productions, 
like that of the operations of nature, is without limit. 

Hence, they who are converſant with works of ge- 
nius and taſte, find a variety in their ſources of epter— 
tainment, in ſome meaſure proportioned to the extent 
of their acquaintance with languages. The induitrious 
ſcholar, who has, with many a weary ſtep, ſo far won 
his way through the rugged path of grammatical ſtudies, 
as to have acquired a competent knowledge of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman languages, 1s arrived at a fer- 
tile and well-cultivated plain, every where adorned 
with the faireſt flowers, and enriched with. the cholceſt 
fruits, 

The writings of the ancients abound with excellent 
productions in every intereſting kind of compoſition, 
There is no pleaſing affection of the mind, which may 
not, in theſe invaluable remains of antiquity, find am- 
ple ſcope for gratification. The Epic Muſe, whether 
ſhe appears in the majeſtic ſimplicity of Homer, or in 
the finiſhed elegance of Virgil, preſents before the 
delighted imagination an endleſs variety of grand and 
beautiful objects, intereſting actions, and characters 


iirongly marked, which it is impoſſible to contemplate 


without a perpetual ſucceſhon of agreeable emotions. 


Tragedy 
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Tragedy, whether ſhe rages with AEſchylus, or weeps 
with Sophocles, or moralizes with Euripides, never 
ceaſes to wear a dignified and intereſting aſpett, Co— 
medy, in the natural and eaſy dreſs, in which, after 
the beſt Greek models, ſhe is clothed by Terence, can 
never fail to pleaſe. Lyric po try, whilli it rolls on, 
like an impetuous torrent. in the lofty ſtrains, and 
the wild and varied numbers of Pindar, or flows in a 
placid and tranſparent ſtream along the channel of Ho- 
ratian verſe, or giides briſkly through the bowers of 
love and joy in the ſportive lays of Anacreon, by turns 
alloniſhes, ſooths. and delights. Elegy, through the 
ſoft and plaintive notes of Bion or Tibullus. melts the 
foul in pleaſing ſy mpathy : whilſt paſtoral ſong, in the 
artleſs notes of Theocritus, or in the ſweet melody of 
the Mantuan pipe, plays gently about the fancy and 
the heart, Satire, in the mean time, provides enters 
tainment for thoſe who are diſpoſed to laugh at folly, 
or indulge an honeſt indignation againſt vice, in the 
ſmile of Horace, the grin of Lucian, and the frown of 
Juvenal. So rich and various are the treaſures, with 
which the Greek and Roman writers furn.ih thoſe, 
who have enjoyed the advantage of a claſſical education. 

But, without having recourle to the ancients, it is 
poſſible to find in modern languages valuable ſpecimens 
of every ſpecies of polite literature. Ihe Engliſh lan- 
guage, in particular, abounds with writings addreſſed 


to the imagination and —_— and calculated for the 
| im prove- 
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improvement of taſle. No one, who is not ſo far blind- 
ed by prejudice in favour of antiquity as to be incapa- 
ble of reliſhing any thing modern, can doubt, that 
excellent examples of every kind of literary merit are 
to be found among the Brivſh writers. The inventive 
powers of Shakeſpear, the ſublime conceptions of Mil- 
ton, the verſatile genius of Dryden, the wit of Buller, 
the eaſy gaiety of Prior, the ſtrength and harmony of 
Pope, the deſcriptive powers of Thomſon, the delicate 
humour of Addiſon, the pathetic ſimplicity of Sterne, 
and the finiſhed correctneſs of Gray, might, with ſome 
degree of confidence, he reſpettively brought into com- 
pariſon with any examples of ſimilar excellence among 
the ancients, 

For minds capable of the pleaſures of imagination 
and ſentiment, ſuch writings as theſe provide a kind of 
entertainment, which is in its nature elegant and re— 
fined, and which admits of endlefs diverſity. By ex- 
hibiting images i duſtrioully collected and judiciouſly 
diſpoſed, they produce impreſhons upon the reader's 
fancy, ſcarcely leſs vivid, than thoſe which would re— 
ſult from the actual contemplation of natural objects. 
By combining incidents and charatters of various kinds , 
and repreſenting them as allociated in new and intereſt— 


ing relations, they keep curioſity perpetually awake, 


and touch in ſucceſſion every affection and pallion of 
the heart, Whatever 1s grand or beautiful in nature ; 


whatever is noble, lovely, or {ingular in character; 
whatever 
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whatever is ſurpriſing or affetting in ſituation, is by 
the magic power of genius brought at pleaſure into view, 
in the manner belt adapted to excite correſpondent emo- 
tions. A rich field of elegant pleaſure is hereby laid 
open before the reader who is polleſied of a true talte 
for polite literature, which diltinguiſhes him from the 
vulgar, at leaſt as much as the man who enjoys an 
aſſluent fortune is diſlinguiſhed by the luxuries of his 
table, 

Beſides the immediate gratification which this kind 
of reading affords, it is attended with ſeveral collateral 
advantages, which are perhaps of equal value. The 
exerciſe, which 1t gives to the imagination and feelings - 
improves the vigour and ſenſibility of the mind. It is 
the natural tendency of an intimate acquaintance with 
1mages of grandeur, beauty and excellence, as they 
are exhibited in works of talle, to produce a general 
habit of dignity and elegance, which will ſeldom fail to 
tincture a man's general character, and diffuſe a grace» | 
ful air over his whole converſation and manners. It is 
not unreaſonable even to expect, that they who are 
habitually converſant with beautiful forms in nature 
and art, and are frequently employed in contemplat— 
ing excellent characters in the pages of hiſtory and fie- 
tion, will learn to admire whatever is noble, or beco- 
ming, in conduct. 

To all this mult be added, as a material conſideration 
in {favour of the fludy of polite literature, that it affords 


na 
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an agreeable and uſeful exerciſe of the judgment, in 
determining the degree of merit in literary productions; 
an exerciſe which tends to improve the taſte, and to 
form a habit of correct and elegant expreſſion, both in 
converſation and writing. 
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